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I 

The diplomatic policy of the United States in the Far East 
always has assumed that those eastern countries ought, if 
capable, to be self-governing. That not every country is thus 
capable is a conviction of more recent growth; not welcome to an 
American, but forced upon him by later and wider comparisons 
of history. Always however it has been held, and still is held, 
by the American government and people that the autonomy and 
self-respect, and the reform on modern lines, of eastern coun- 
tries should be fostered and not hindered by the West. 

Although in this country the discrimination made against 
Chinese immigration has been exceedingly severe, in some 
respects unwise, and the administration of the exclusion law 
inexcusably offensive, yet no other western government has 
maintained a policy in the main so friendly as that of the United 

*The following paper was written just before the opening of war between 
Japan and Russia. This will account for the form of statement in some passages, 
which, with this explanation, the writer thinks unnecessary to change. It is one 
effect of this war to give China the new opportunity she has needed, and the 
new convictions without which the opportunity could never be improved. For 
as the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer Themistocles to sleep, so the vic- 
tories of Japan have disturbed the slumber of all Asia, aud brought the age-long 
sleep of China to an end. 
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States toward Korea and Siam, Japan, and China. And this 
policy of the American government, so far from having been 
obstructed by missionaries from the United States, has always 


carried their cordial sympathy; if indeed it has not in a measure 
been inspired by their known sentiments and example. Alike by 
their general attitude and their particular services it has been 
strongly reinforced. In several conspicuous instances the polit- 
ical sentiments, service, and influence of American missionaries 
have been exemplified to the great advantage alike of the eastern 
countries and the United States; and of this a peculiarly good 
illustration is presented by Hon. E. T. Sheppard of San Fran- 
cisco, sometime adviser in international law to the government 
of Japan, in his article on the late Dr. D. B. McCartee regarded 
as an “American Missionary Statesman.”? But in view of many 
disputes it is proper both to inquire and to show what political 
value the American missionary has in promoting international 
relations of reciprocal advantage. 

Christianity has always been a revolutionary force, and the 
world has sadly needed to have it so; revolutionizing customs 
and conduct, motives and ideals. Antagonism it must always 
meet, even in a Christian land, from those who will not yield to 
its uncompromising claims. But Christianity as such has 
had the smallest part in exciting the hostility of  east- 
ern nations to the West; the principal grounds of 
which hostility are now tardily beginning among us to be under- 
stood.* The Anglo-Chinese scholar and ex-consul, Edward H. 

? Missionary Review of the World, April, 1906. 

*A. H. Smith and Chester Holcombe. In the throng of ephemeral pvublica- 
tions called out by the Boxer troubles at least two books were produced of lasting 
worth. These are The Real Chinese Question, by Hon. Chester Holcombe, New 
York, 1900, for many years the very able secretary of the American legation at 
Peking ; and China in Convulsion, 2 vols., by Rev. Dr Arthur H. Smith, (New 
York, 1901), who is generally acknowledged to stand in the first rank of writers 
on that country. Both of these books are written with ample knowledge of the 
conditions which led to that climax of fury in China; and both do rare ‘justice to 
the several great factors involved: religious, commercial, political, native, and 
foreign. While quite independent of each other, these two witnesses agree in all 
of their leading conclusions, and answer well the opposing conclusions found else- 


where. The work in two volumes by Dr. Smith presents a comprehensive study 
of antecedent conditions, followed by a full narration of the Siege of Legations, 
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Parker, speaks of the missionary hospital at Canton as “this 
magnificent hospital which is, in a way, the chief civilizing 
influence in south China” 4—testimony the more useful in that 
the witness has no concern for the religious aims and motives 
without which this hospital, and many another, would never 
have existed. It was begun in 1835, and was long served by Dr. 
Peter Parker, who in 1844, with the missionaries Bridgman and 
Williams, were agents in negotiating the first treaty between 
China and the United States. Their function in this negotiation 
is very imperfectly described by their official designation as sec- 
retaries and interpreters. They were interpreters in a large 
sense of the word, not mere linguists and amanuenses for the 
transaction of clerical business. They were men of very high 
character, wide learning, and large practical resources, who 
already had made a most favorable impression upon the Chinese 
mind. Informally they were the fit advisers of our first minister 
in this matter, as he freely acknowledged ; and advisers no less of 
the native imperiai officials. A notable tribute to the political 
value of Christian missions, inspired by his obligations to these 


men, was afterward penned by Minister Caleb Cushing, which 
may be found in the Memoir of Dr. E. C. Bridgman, reprinted 
from the journal in which it first appeared. That the conclusions 
of Mr. Cushing have been illustrated and confirmed by the whole 
history of American Diplomacy in the Orient may be seen in 


in which the author had part. Perhaps he wrote a little too near the later events 
that he describes to see them in adequate perspective and a little too hurriedly 
to show the usual finish of his style. By revision he can make the book a classic 
of its theme. 

The shorter work by Mr. Holcombe shows an intimate official acquaintance 
with important facts, and a mastery of material. The writer’s views have been 
long considered and are admirably expressed. As an effective, lucid, trustworthy, 
and brief account of the chief ingredients of the Chinese situation and prospects 
in 1900, The Real Chinese Question is not surpassed. In this book, moreover, 
China ceases to be the wholly inscrutable problem she is commonly made to 
appear. There are some few persons who understand China better than most 
persons do their own land. 

*Edward H. Parker, China Past and Present, London and New York, 1903, 
p. ror. 

* Eliza J. Gillett Bridgman, Life and Labors of Elijah Coleman Bridgman, 
New York, 1864, pp. 131-34. 
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the recent volume of this title by Hon. John W. Foster.* But in 
the case of the American missionary this value was never of the 
sort so much resented by all Orientals as a perpetual menace to 
their national independence. 

For ten years, while continuing his arduous medical work, 
Dr. Parker acted, in the sense shown, as interpreter to our several 
commissioners ; and he also was five times chargé d’affaires. In 
August, 1855, Dr. Parker was himself appointed minister, hold- 
ing that office until August, 1857.7 And in 1855 Dr.S. Wells Wil- 
liams,after twenty-two years as a missionary-publisher, editor and 
author, doing work which placed under lasting obligation every 
foreign missionary, merchant, scholar, and diplomat in China, 
entered the American legation to be for twenty-one years its sec- 
retary, and nines times its chargé d’affaires. In this position his 
scholastic work went on, important papers were written, and his 
second great Dictionary of the Chinese Language completed; 
while the final revision of his encyclopaedic volumes on The 
Middle Kingdom * was made and published after his retirement 
to the United States. That he was never appointed minister 
himself, although the best qualified man for that post his country 
had, might be explained by party politics; but it was attributed 
by Secretary of State Seward to the fact that Dr. Williams was 
so wholly irreplaceable in the office that he held. In company 
with Dr. William A. P. Martin, Dr. Williams aided Minister 
Reed in negotiating the Treaty of Tientsin, of which treaty the 
famous Toleration Clause was entirely Dr. Williams’ work. He 
was regarded by that minister with profound respect as the most 
learned, most godly, and most unselfish man that he had ever 
known, besides possessing a masterly wisdom in dealing with the 
Chinese. Without him Minister Reed, by his own confession, 
could never have accomplished with any satisfaction his extremely 
delicate task.® 

*John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, Boston and New York, 
1903. 

7G. B. Stevens, The Life of Peter Parker, M.D., Boston, 1886. 

*S. Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols., New York, 1847; 
revised ed., 1882. 


°F. W. Williams, Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, Missionary, 
Diplomatist, Sinalogue; by His Son, New York, 1889, pp. 274, 294. 
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Dr. William A. P. Martin, considered by many to be the most 
learned scholar and the foremost American in China today, not 
only rendered to his own government important help in the 
treaty negotiations of 1858 and 1860, but for twenty-eight years, 
personally or through his writings, he has been a leading instruc- 


tor in international law of many Chinese diplomats and attachés 
of embassies, who have been sent abroad. And from 1869 to 
1900, as president of the first Imperial College for Chinese 
students in western science and language, Dr. Martin has been 
in requisition from time to time as an expert adviser of the 
Chinese government. Besides many other publications of great 
value in Chinese and English, he has created a whole literature 
of political science in the Chinese language, and has been very 
influential in disseminating that knowledge of which the fruit 
will soon appear in a great national party of New China. He 
reached that country first in 1850; and eighteen years of very 
effective missionary life prepared him for all this later work, 
literary, educational, and political. He lives and labors still, 
a veteran pioneer of the renovated empire soon to be; undis- 
couraged by the reluctance of China to change her ways, and 
undismayed by the temporary triumph of destructive reaction.'” 

United States Minister Allen of Korea entered that land 
originally in 1884 as the first medical missionary to arrive. In 
this capacity he quickly won that confidence of the sovereign, 
which to this day he worthily retains. No other American has 
been better fitted to represent his country in distracted Korea 
than Dr. Henry N. Allen,’? who until lately has held his 
appointment with great acceptibility, under several successive 
administrations. 

In Japan, among many foreign helpers, none ever did so 
much to inspire and guide her unexampled national transforma- 
tion as the missionary Verbeck. No other foreign resident ever 
was so honored by the government of that land. The envoys of 
nations envied his opportunities, but no ambassador from Amer- 
ica or Europe at the Mikado’s court ever sustained with that 


Wm. A. P. Martin, D.D,, LL.D., A Cycle of Cathay, New York, 1896; 
The Lore of China, 1901; The Awakening of China, 1907. 
“ Foster, op. cit., p. 329. 
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court relations of confidence so intimate as those of Dr. Guido 
F. Verbeck. From 1859 his first ten years were largely spent 
in teaching the New Testament, the Constitution of the United 
States, history, and international law to the Samurai who reor- 
ganized the public polity of Japan. Then through him was 
founded the University of Tokio, which now ranks among the 
most important in the world; and then for some years he acted 
informally as privy counsellor of the government, trusted, 
sought, and heeded by the statesmen nearest to the throne; 
several of whom had already been his pupils. He was 2 man 
of cosmopolitan training, sympathies, and experience, and his 
biographer rightly says of him that “Dr. Verbeck for years stood 
to the new government in place of the great corps of expert 
advisers which were afterward assembled.’* Like Dr. Martin in 
Peking, he directed and aided the translation of much standard 
political literature: The Code Napoleon, Bluntschli’s Staats- 
recht, Two Thousand Legal Maxims, with Commentary, The 
Constitutions of the States of Europe and America, Forest 
Laws, compendiums of forms, and hundreds of other legal and 


political documents. Having been a civil engineer before becom- 
ing a clergyman, he could even give counsel upon fortification, 
while as a Hebrew and Japanese scholar he made a superb 
rendering of the Books of Psalms. It was he whose advice and 
plan sent the great embassy of 1871-73 around the world to 
open the eyes of Japan more fully to her needs; and upon his 
own visit to America in 1878 the editor of the Tokio Times 


wrote: 


His long residence has been an unceasing benefit to alien dwellers of 
all nations in ways of which he can never have been conscious; for the 
unexerted influence of such men goes far to counteract, in time of need, 
the impulses of anger inspired by the more frequent examples of selfishness 
and prejudice which the people of this country have had to encounter. 


His last years, by his own choice, were given to the strictly 
evangelical work which lay always nearest to his heart. He was 
the only foreigner then in Japan treated as a citizen. In 1898 
his funeral was attended by a representative of the imperial 


2 Wm. E. Griffis, Verbeck of Japan, New York, 1900, p. 282. 
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court, and its expense was defrayed by the emperor. A company 
of soldiers escorted his body to the grave, and a perpetual lease 
was granted to his family by the City of Tokio, of the plot in 
which he lies. All this was done for a man who never once 
sought public office nor private fame; but only wished to help the 
Japanese in every way by which they might be brought to under- 


stand through the Christian faith their own chief good. 

Occasionally, it is true, some missionary who has missed his 
calling has sought a commercial opening or civil office, not 
always succeeding better in his later occupation than he has done 
in his first. But times without number an effective missionary 
who has loved that calling, has, in some official capacity not 
sought after by himself, given the most efficient kind of help to 
the United States, or to the country of his residence. And often, 
as might be supposed, such a man’s knowledge of the language 
and people, combined with a varied experience, a trusted char- 
acter and tact, has made him far superior as an officer to the 
average appointee of that system of spoils by which America is 
still disgraced. He may even surpass the agents of a better civil 
service, when their proved ability is devoted to ends of private 
ambition or gain. 

Dr. Divie Bethune McCartee very unwillingly at first turned 
aside from his chosen work to take on civil functions; and noth- 
ing but the exigencies in China of his own government ever led 
him to this step. But, in his own words, he held that his calling 
as a missionary did not absolve him from his obligations as a citi- 
zen of the United States. Such was the estimate in which his 
character and ability were held by the native citizens of Ningpo 
that before an American consulate was established in that city, the 
Chinese themselves begged him to act in a consular capacity, and 
frequently employed him as the adviser of their own officials in 
matters which concerned their dealing with foreigners. Later, 
so highly did Minister Burlingame value his consular work in 
Chefoo, that he urged his permanent attachment to the legation at 
Peking, though Dr. McCartee never would consent; and to the 
Department of State Mr. Burlingame described him as exhibiting 
all those qualities which the American government should aim to 


if 
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secure in every consulate, and to employ in every important 
negotiation held in China.'* When later still the missionary 
doctor became foreign adviser, with official rank, to the first 
Chinese legation in Japan, United States Minister Bingham 
regarded his appointment as cause for congratulation to three 
governments; and so reported it at Washington.’* The testi- 
mony of these ministers is corroborated by both Chinese and 
Japanese officials, and one of the most remarkable tributes ever 
penned in China to the official service of an American citizen 
was written of Dr. McCartee in 1877 by the American consul- 
general at Shanghai.'® 

In every one of these instances, and many more, it was the 
equipment and the spirit of these men as missionaries of the 
Christian faith which qualified them in a rare degree for all the 
civil and political service that each rendered. It is characteristic 
of all these missionary diplomats and government agents that 
while serving their own government with exceptional efficiency 
they have at the same time done everything in their power to 
promote the highest welfare of those oriental lands in which 
they iived and served. That any antagonism exists between the 
real welfare of the Orient and the real interests of the Occident 
they have neither discovered nor assumed. They have believed 
in the practice between nations of a genuine reciprocity, that 
highest word in Chinese ethical thought. The splendid states- 
manship expressed in the rule of the first Marquis Tseng, a 
modern viceroy of Nanking, they all would have approved: 
“What is beneficial to us, and not injurious to you, I demand. 
What is beneficial to you, and not injurious to us, I concede.” !® 
But they all went farther than this; for so far as the conduct of 
business has been in their own hands they have acted sincerely 
upon the Golden Rule, which has been their own rule of diplo- 


%U. S. Foreign Relations (1866), Burlingame to Secretary Seward, pp. 
425-35. 

“U. S. Foreign Relations (1878), John A. Bingham to Secretary Evarts, 
December 17, 1877. 

%* A Memoir of Dr. McCartee is now in course of preparation by the 
present writer. 


Cycle of Cathay, pp. 429-30. 
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macy. Not one of them was an eye-servant; not one a hireling, 
although they received wages; not one sought the office that he 
held, but in each case office sought the man; not one preferred 
the honor that comes from men to the glory of God; but every 
one of them has enjoyed such a merited confidence as is given to 
few men in public life. 

And it is a further fact of large importance that the special 
work of these American missionaries in government employ has 
reflected the prevailing sentiments and general influence of 
American Protestant missionaries in those lands, even if indi- 
vidual exceptions may be found. So far from being a leading 
cause of international disturbance, American missionaries, and 
British, as they outnumber all other Protestant bodies in their 
several fields, have both in their political and their ordinary 
functions commonly done more than all other agents to pro- 
mote good-will between Asia and the world at large. Pre-emi- 
nently they have been interpreters of each people and each culture 
to the other, of West to East and of East to West. They have 
interpreted each at its best; and, with some exceptions, they have 
been the best interpreters in the field, because the most sympa- 
thetic, and many times the most intelligent. They have not writ- 
ten all the learned books; for the civil service of several lands 
has produced fine orientalists; but no others have done so much 
as the missionaries, including Roman Catholic, to disseminate 
widely among Occidentals accurate information about the East. 
Missionaries are mostly scattered in a dense population of whom 
the greater part has no direct acquaintance with their actual 
doings and aims; a people easily misled if their rulers and leaders 
are also misinformed. And so missionaries have suffered not a 
little from the hatred engendered by the forcible aggression of 


foreign commerce, arms, and jurisdiction, because by an ignorant 
people and by mistaken officials, they have often been identified 
with a national policy which they have only abhorred. Again, 
the ecclesiastical assumption of magisterial place and power 
affected by agents of the papacy has reacted severely upon these 
very agents, and upon Protestant missionaries as well; although 
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by the latter, from the beginning, this policy too has been abjured 


as being altogether mischievous. 

Able, scholarly, and noble men are not infrequently found 
in missions of the papal church; and that they have done much 
good in pagan lands can never be questioned by those who are 
properly informed. But the inextinguishable claim of the 
papacy to universal dominion is applied to temporal no less than 
spiritual things; and to the limit of opportunity the claim is 
always pressed. It leads to practices most obnoxious to the 
national sensibilities of an Asiatic people; and that this has 
been a source of endless trouble in the political relations of Asia 
with the West is beyond all possibility of doubt. To most 
persons who are not members of the Roman communion, or of 
the French and German governments, this claim and these prac- 
tices vitiate the political quality of papal missions, however good 
in other respects their influence may be; and the radical differ- 
ence of the Protestant policy in this matter, although it marks 
every branch of the Protestant church engaged in foreign mis- 
sion work, has not been always understood. But the readiness of 
the governments named to make the murder of a few mission- 
aries an excuse for armed invasion, for the seizure of territory, 
and for extortionate demands, has involved all missionaries in the 
undiscriminating odium felt toward ali occidental foreigners 
alike, as being untrustworthy intruders, dangerous to native 
liberties and rights. 

Yet despite the misunderstandings which have arisen there 
was never any lack of varied and convincing evidence that the 
true Christian missionary is the most indispensable nexus between 
the people and civilizations of the Orient and the West. With 
rare exceptions Protestant missionaries have not lived abroad for 
any private advantage they could get out of the people among 
whom they lived; but for the benefits which they could confer. 
The benefits actually conferred are widely manifest, and often 
acknowledged by native recipients. They are not only most 
varied, but they are of the most vital kind that one people ever 
can give to another—healing, education, a new literature, the 
foundations of new science, a boundless human sympathy, mag- 
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nanimous appreciation, devoted and disinterested service, and all 
the best ideals of life, society, and state that the most favored 
nations can impart. It is the function of the Christian mission- 
ary to provide and teach and exemplify these things. This work 
was always done by the missionary enterprise of Christianity, 
and throughout the nineteenth century conspicuously so. If 
genuine altruism is exemplified by any human enterprise it is 
certainly exemplified in this; and if a good understanding between 
nations is promoted by any foreigners in Asia it has been 


promoted by the Protestant missionaries of all countries and 


denominations for a hundred years—not least of all by the 
Americans. There is not a single country in Asia in which 
American missionaries have long dwelt where testimony to this 
effect has not been repeatedly pronounced as the estimate not 
only of such of the common people as have had direct experience 
of their work, but also of such high-placed officials, native and 
foreign, as have been well situated to judge. This is true even in 
the Turkish Empire, the government of which is committed to 
sentiments of deadly antagonism toward the Christian propa- 
ganda. It is true of Japan, and freely confessed by many of her 
statesmen, who themselves owe to the teaching, example, and 
stimulus thus derived a large part of what is best in their new 
ideals and aims. It is true of Persia and Siam and India; and 
whole volumes could be filled with concurring testimony from 
unimpeachable witnesses already published in many scattered 
books. 

India has the least homogeneous population of all Asia, so 
internally split up by language, race, religion, and rigid social 
caste, that no one federal government ever had control of all the 
land before the advent of the British.'7 Only once, and 
for one brief century—the seventeenth—has an approximation 
to such complete control existed; and that was under a foreign 
Tartar dynasty. But good as is the British government 
in India today, it is the government of a conquered and an 
Asiatic land, restive under the best European domination, while 


7 Sir William Hunter, A Brief History of the Indian Peoples, 23d ed., Ox- 
ford, 1903. 
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too much divided still in its native elements either to effect a suc- 
cessful native revolt, or to replace the present government with a 
better. That a dangerous undertow of discontent with all Euro- 
pean rule, however good, pervades the native mind of India 
is not an undisputed fact, nor one that the Indian government is 
forward to acknowledge; yet it is attested by some of the closest 
observers of that land. It is strongly put by Meredith Townsend 
throughout his weighty, though, in part, misleading, book, Asia 
and Europe.* That, under certain quite possible contingen- 
cies, Indian loyalty would be highly problematic at the best seems 
obvious enough for reasons given by Archibald Colquhoun,'® 
directly corroborated by others, and implied by the testimony 
of many. In such a state of things the British government has 
no more welcome nor more necessary support than it derives 
from the missionary bungalows, of which many are American, 
scattered over all that empire. Banish every Protestant mis- 
sionary from that vast domain, and all the native elements of 
disaffection would more easily break loose. The enterprise of 
British government in India might become too unprofitable to 
last; for in such banishment there would be lost a moral influence 
of immeasurable weight and scope, making continually for 
patience and peaceable restraint, and conciliating the proud natives 
of that conquered country to an occidental rule. Such a view 
of missions in India, if not expressly asserted, is implied by the 
words of not a few persons who have been high placed in the 
Indian government. Sir William Mackworth Young, connected 
with the Indian service thirty-eight years, has lately said: 

If the natives of India have any practical knowledge of what is meant 
by Christian charity, if they know anything of high, disinterested motives 
and self-sacrifice, it is mainly from the missionary that they learn it. 
The strength of our position in India depends more largely upon the 
goodwill of the people than upon the strength and number of our garrisons, 
and for that goodwill we are largely indebted to the kindly, self-sacrificing 
efforts of the Christian missionary. It is love which must pave the way for 
the regeneration of India, as well as for the consolidation of England’s power. 

* Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, London and New York, new ed., 
1904. 

* Archibald Colquhoun, Russia Against India, London and New York, 1900; 
cf. pp. 127, 136, 148, 154, 159, 197, et passim. 
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The people generally know that the missionaries are their 
friends, and trust them. But even yet should native India 
become a national unit like Japan, neither England nor any other 
foreign power could profitably rule for a single day those 294,- 
000,000 people. The directors of the East India Company a 
century ago called the sending of Christian missionaries “the 


maddest, most expensive, most unwarranted project ever pro- 
posed by a lunatic enthusiast.” But a hundred years of Indian 
hate, inspired by the rule of those directors, culminated in the 
Sepoy Mutiny and frightful native revolt of 1857-59, when this 
company, which at grievous cost to justice, had cared for divi- 
dends alone, encountered its nemesis and became extinct. In 1858 
the direct government of India was taken over by the British 
Crown, and the administration, since that time, has doubtless been 
one of extraordinary merit. Old wrongs are not entirely up- 
rooted, and Indian gentry are not wholly pleased. They would 
of course like best to have things in their own hands, and do 
things in their own way; although they have riot well assimilated, 
like the Japanese, the western culture and ideals in which, for 
a much longer time than the Japanese, they have been highly 
trained. But since the Mutiny one thing has been settled: the 
estimate placed on Christian missions not only by the British 
governors, but also by the natives best informed, has generally 
coincided with that of Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, who says that “Christian missionaries 
have done more real and lasting good to the people of India than 
all other agencies combined. They have been the salt of the 
country and the saviours of the Empire.” 

In China, on the other hand, there exists a people not only the 
most numerous, but also the most homogeneous in the world, 
devoid of caste,and united by race, language, literature, traditions, 
institutions, ideals,and fundamental conceptions in religion ; polit- 
ically a single, federal organization respected as such in every pro- 
vince ; an autocracy, yet one limited by the universal prevalence of 
popular liberties and local rights; the most democratic and least 
despotic of all oriental states, whether now extant or known to 
history. Of all great countries China is perhaps the most mis- 
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understood, for want of adequate sympathy or knowledge. Even 
men who write excellent books about Japan will say some ridicu- 
lous things of China. And so it is not at all uncommon to find it 
spoken of as wholly wanting in national unity, a mere conglom- 
eration of disjoined provinces, hardly fit to be called either a 
nation or a state. But with all its vicissitudes of history, its 
defects of government, and its need of great reform those best 
acquainted with the empire of China are inclined to regard it as 
possessing a fundamental unity of both blood and ideas unpar- 
alleled elsewhere; a federal system, that, on the whole, has 
not only persisted longer, but has accomplished the ends 


of government with more success than any other pagan em- 
pire, not excepting that of Rome; and a continued vitality, 
physical, intellectual, and moral also, which promises a national 
future greater than the past. Nor, when all is considered, does 
it appear to be a just cause for surprise that the Chinese should 


hesitate so long to try new ways, to set aside long-tested institu- 
tions, to acknowledge any other state as greater than their own, 
or take lessons from those whom they are forced to view as 
enemies of their national liberties and ideals. For, unlike India, 
they have a faithfully recorded history, and know well what they 
have accomplished in the past: how inexhaustible their resources 
and powers of recuperation hitherto have been, how invariably 
they have surmounted each political disaster in its turn, and 
how many surrounding nations have acknowledged them as the 
earthly fountain of learning, art, and power. 

That the Chinese should resist so long as they dared the 
unwelcome invasion of the West is neither surprising, excep- 
tional, nor inexcusable, though often represented as all three. 
There is no solitary instance to the contrary in any Asiatic land, 
and they have done only what every occidental land would do if 
the tables were reversed. In every time and place this invasion 
has been either effected, or accompanied, by fraud, robbery, vio- 
lence, and insolent disregard of native rights and wishes standing 
in its way, and a supercilious assumption of superior moral and 
social worth on the part of the invading foreigners. This last 
feature of the entire movement has not been the least exasperat- 
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ing of all, and these things are true of every European power 
that has sought to force its trade and jurisdiction upon an 
oriental land; true in the Philippine Islands since first they were 
taken by Spain in 1543, and true of China since the first visit of 
the Portugese in 1514. If the duplicity, cruelty, and contempt 
which has been shown by Europe in Asia has been perfectly 
matched with that exhibited by Orientals in return, yet it never 
was outdone; nor has the more culpable obliquity of the less 
favored lands been hereby proven. 

Until one century ago the Chinese powers of resistance had 
suffered no serious decline; and the empire, so far from being 
in a condition of decreptitude, had but recently experier.ced the 
culmination of its outward greatness. This was under a monarch 
whose personal qualities not only made him the peer of any con- 
temporary sovereign, but one who would have been considered 
great in any period of history—‘Chienlung the Magnificert,” 
well so called.2° The decline of China began under his successor, 
whose dissolute reign coincided with the smuggled importation, 
and swift extension, of a dangerous narcotic, by the excessive and 
injurious use of which the strength of China has received more 
harm than from any other single cause. But the revenue from 
this import, gathered by the first of Christian and naval powers, 
seemed so necessary to the maintenance of its colonial prestige 
that finally, without apology, this drug was forced upon the pro- 
testing and obstructing pagan government of China by the su- 
perior arms of the most Christian and most mighty of all lands. 
This indeed was not the only nor ostensible purpose of the war, 
though it was not disclaimed in the negotiations that ensued. 
Rather it was only a highly requisite side issue, to secure which 
no pretext came amiss, and without which the actual 
hostilities would have been quite in vain. The name which 
ever since has clung to this unhappy war was never liked by the 


aggressors, though it never will be shaken off ; and its victims will 
scarce know it by another. A treaty made, the unreasonable 


pagan monarch refused to profit by the vices of his subjects, and 
declined to legitimate a traffic of whose enormity he was con- 


* By Dr. Martin, in The Siege in Peking, New York, 1900, pp. 25, 26. 
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vinced. Accordingly he was set down for a singularly obstinate 
man; and the contraband poison continued still to be smuggled 
into the land under the aegis of most Christian guns; until, worn 
out with despair of remedy, the enfeebled government of a deeply 
wounded state yielded to a choice of evils, and removed the ban 
from a dreaded import that it had no power to exclude. Speai- 
ing of the course of trade for some years after the Treaty of 
Nanking, the experienced British Consul Parker, although, like 
so many members of the British service in China, ready to excuse 
the traffic on commercial grounds, yet, with some excess of mod- 
eration, Says: 

We rather shabbily took advantage of Chinese stupidity to legalize the 
trade, at least in this negative way, that it went on unchecked by us as 
before. China has since taken to growing opium, and the combined result 


has undoubtedly been to sap the Empire’s strength.” 


From the damning evidence of these indisputable facts small 
refuge lies in the circumstance that a little quantity of native 
opium had already been produced in one inland province before 
the importation was begun.”* For it was by this importation that 


the floodgates of misery were opened wide for a hundred years. 
A strong, enlightened power has enriched itself by debauching 
and impoverishing a weaker; while the victims of an officially 
fostered vice have been mulcted to pay the expenses of another 
conquered land, which with all the fabulous resources it was 
counted once to hold, has somehow never been able to pay for 
itself in any more honorable way. The first forcible encroach- 
ment of Europe upon Chinese rights and territory to succeed, 
after other attempts that failed, was so recent as this one in 
1840. For the Portugese occupation of Macao under a tax was 
tolerated by the Chinese, as something they were well able to 
throw off, had they so wished, at any time prior to the English 
war; and the advance of Russia was effectually stopped by 
Chinese arms for more than a century and a half from the time 
of Peter the Great’s accession, in 1689. So_began a long series of 
injuries and exactions, of which the equity has doubtiess been at 
least as high as the consciences of the men who made them. 
"China Past and Present, p. 60. 


* Archibald Colquhoun, China in Transformation, New York. 1898. 
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sut, as in India a century of accumulating hate flamed out in 


the Sepoy Mutiny, so a century of hate in China burst into the 


Boxer Revolt and the Siege of Legations; and there are those 
who say: It must be the missionaries who have stirred up all 
this trouble, and so miserably hurt our trade. On the contrary, 
the Chinese hate was directed blindly against all Occidentals 
alike. The missionaries and native Christians suffered most 
hecause most widely scattered and exposed; but suffered far 
less for being Christian, whether foreign or native, than because 
of their supposed complicity in a general conspiracy of the West 
to extinguish the liberties and customs of the East. Yet notwith- 
standing the murder of 212 missionaries and their children by 
infuriated Chinese mobs, those missionaries had no better friends 
than many of the Chinese, of whom not fewer than 5,000 laid 
down their own lives sooner than recant the Christian faith. 

There have been no foreigners in that empire at any time 
whose moral influence alone has done so much as that of China’s 
Protestant missionaries to make the presence of Occidentals even 
tolerable to her wantonly robbed and brutally injured people. 
Banish every true missionary from that land tomorrow, and the 
task of America and Europe in securing profitable intercourse 
with China would speedily prove too much for the combined 
powers and intelligence of all nations, so long as China remains 
unconvinced that her due place among the nations is only to be 
won by acquiring the new equipment. If this would seem to be 
a large claim to prefer yet its large probability might be made 
good by a multitude of indications which cannot be presented 
here. 

Everywhere Protestant missionaries recognize the de facto 
government ; and however desirable a change in it may seem they 
strictly avoid all meddling in its affairs, and all instigation of 
revolt. But inevitably the ideals of Christianity and humanity 
conveyed by the teaching of Protestant missionaries, British 
and American, strengthen in any civilized and historic race the 
native desire and capacity for self-government upon constitu- 
tional lines. This result may be discerned clearly in Japan, as 
also in Bulgaria ; which latter country has been strongly influenced 
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by the American missionary institution, Robert College, on the 
Bosphorus. American missionaries generally would prefer to 


see every country govern itself that has any proved capacity for 
so doing, without destroying its own welfare, or becoming an 
injury to other people. They do not think that every country is 
so fitted. They do not think the Philippine Islands are so fitted, 
whatever they may ultimately become; and for much the same 
reasons that obtain in India. The people of those 
islands are not a nation, but an assemblage of discordant tribes, 
that apart from foreigncontrol have never shown the least capacity 
for united action, nor the first rudiments of a common under- 
standing. Except as common institutions, popular liberties and 
stable government are conferred upon them by a suzerain power, 
they must go without; so far as the analogy of history can 
show.?* 

But Japan, in the first years of her intercourse with the 
West after 1858 had few foreign friends so favorable to her 
autonomy, or so intelligently hopeful of her future as the Ameri- 
can missionaries. As shown already, one of these took prece- 
dence of every other foreign adviser in the intimate counsels of 
the state; but the influence and help of others, colleagues and 
associates of Dr. Verbeck, made continually for the same effect. 
These missionaries, and Christian friends connected with them in 
the United States arxi England and elsewhere, taught the Japa- 
nese those highest principles that enter into their new national 
life, and convinced the Japanese that among western people they 
had some true friends, ready to help them in all practicable ways 
with disinterested service. Native testimony to these things 
from many sources and of much weight, has often been pro- 
nounced. One witness only will be quoted here, the foremost 
living statesman of Japan. His words are the more remarkable 
because he is not known to have identified himself personally with 
the Christian faith, and because he has been known, in former 
years, to disparage all religion. The Marquis Ito has said that 
“Japan's progress and development are largely due to the influence 


* Arthur J. Brown, D.D., The New Era in the Philippines, New York, 1903, 
PP. 52, 53- 
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of missionaries exerted in right directions when Japan was first 
studying the outer world.” 24 And again he has said that, “The 
only true civilization is that which rests on Christian principles ; 
and consequently, as Japan must attain her civilization on these 
principles, those young men who receive Christian education will 
be the main factors in the development of future Japan.” *° 

So to the same effect, the king of Siam has said: “American 
missionaries have done more to advance the welfare of my coun- 


try and people than any other foreign influence.” *® Prince Mal- 


colm Khan, the Persian minister, has said: “I have always con- 
sidered the presence of your missionaries in Persia a providential 
blessing.” ** Even the French government of Madagascar re- 
gards the Protestant mission enterprise in that island as “a net- 
work of philanthropic efforts deserving all admiration and 
help.”"*8 That Protestant missions are invaluable to the new 
civilization and commerce of Korea is the explicit verdict of Sir 
Walter Hillier, lately British consul-general there.*® Is it then of 
the missionaries in China alone that an able writer upon British 
interests in that land can pretend that, “with their lives they risk 
the cause of civilization?” *° In February, 1904, when opening 
the Anglo-Japanese Museum at Tientsin, Sir Ernest Satow, Brit- 
ish minister, did not hesitate to say that “of all the many classes 
of people who come to China the missionary was and is the most 
useful.”” But it was under the personal influence and instruction 
of the American missionary Samuel Robbins Brown in Tokio, 
and with well-used opportunities of understanding missionary 
work, that Sir Ernest began his distinguished career as orientalist 
and diplomatist in the Far East.*! 


*The Outlook, New York, 1904, p. 866. 

* Sidney L. Gulick, The Evolution of the Japanese, New York, 1904, p. 288. 

The Outlook, supra. Ibid. 

* J. C. Bracq, in The Outlook, August 3, 1903. 

* Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop in Preface to Korea and Her Neighbors, London 
and New York, 1897. 

* Harold E. Gorst, China, p. 173 (“Imperial Interest Library”), London and 
New York, 1899. 

= W. E. Griffis, A Maker of the New Orient—Samuel Robbins Brown, New 
York, 1904. 
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II 


The question proposed for examination at the outset of this 
article was that of the political value attaching to the American 
missionary aS an agent in promoting international relations of 
reciprocal advantage. To this a partial answer has been given. 
But incidentally another question is involved, namely: What 
influence will the missionary, and more especially the Protestant 
missionary from America, exert upon the political future of 
oriental lands? 

In India proper the British and American missionaries 
recently numbered 3,315, and about one-third of these were 
American. The de facto government is British, and the mission- 
aries, with Americans included, strongly approve it, as being 
more conducive to the welfare of native India than, in the pres- 
ent condition of the land, any native substitute could be. For 
they see nothing in the present condition or past history of India 
to warrant the belief that a just, humane, and united native 
administration ever can be organized and maintained until Chris- 
tian ideals of the social order have made a far more vital and 
general impression upon the native mind, especially that of the 
educated classes. This impression is continually being made; but 
the process is far slower than it has been in Japan, where already a 
large assimilation of these ideals has obtained. What in particular 
these ideals are, how they have been received by the Japanese, 
and how that nation has been newly molded by them, must be 
learned from many sources in order to be rightly understood ; 
but perhaps from no one book to better advantage than from 
S. L. Gulick’s Evolution of the Japanese.** This admirable book, 
although marred by some internal inconsistencies, affords a per- 
fect refutation of Meredith Townsend’s leading thesis that no 
Asiatic race ever can be radically changed in social and political 
ideals by the influence of the modern West.3* Mr. Townsend’s 
conclusions are principally based on his studies of the Indian and 
Mohammedan world. He has misunderstood Japan, and also 
China. He has even failed to see how much already has been 

“Sidney L. Gulick, The Evolution of the Japanese, New York, 1904. 


> Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, London and New York, 1904. 
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done to undermine old systems of Indian thought; and althouga 
this is still a work of undermining, much progress has been 
made, and that even since some chapters of his book were writ- 
ten. Incongruously with his main contention he does indeed 
reflect upon that “shaking of all Hindu beliefs which is the 
marked fact of the day” (p. 60), not seeing how greatly Chris- 
tianity has to do with this marked fact, as even Hindus who are 
not Christian have frequently confessed. But he clearly discerns 
and impressively displays the past conditions and the existing 
obstacles to national transformation in the Middle East. These 


obstacles are varied, but principally moral, above all a moral 


obstruction in the ruling minds of native India to the free accept- 
ance of new conceptions of human duties and relationships. The 
remedy for this obstruction is, or should be, Christianity before 
all else; and this Mr. Townsend believes. But the effect already 
produced by Christianity in India he has not adequately gauged. 
It is such an influence as cannot fail powerfully, and in the best 
way, to affect political conditions. For, as Rev. Dr. R. A. 
Hume, of India, has said: “The principal thing which the mis- 
sionary is doing is to make a new moral climate.” Indeed the 
one century past of Christian missions over all the world does 
not compare unfavorably with the first century of Christianity in 
the empire of Rome, which resulted later in the transformation 
of all Europe. 

It is true that the social structure of old Japan gave no 
promise of a change so rapid or so radical as that which has 
occurred; but conditions ethnical, political, and religious were 
much more favorable to it, and less complicated than in India, as 
might easily be specified in detail. For twenty years, however, 
there was a violent struggle in Japan before the new conceptions 
fully won their right of way. But the ruling minds of old Japan 
were far more open to the change than the ruling minds of 
India ever were. Nevertheless even in India, where the influence 
of missionaries so much helps the British government, their own 
teaching and example have the double effect of conciliating the 
natives to that government, and of preparing their minds for ulti- 

Yet that government can find no fault with ; 


mate independence. 
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them for this; for in so far as the British government, in ruling 
India, does itself exemplify Christian ideals of duty and human- 
ity, its own example but confirms that of the missionary and his 
teaching. And furthermore, all that teaching in western history 
and science, provided by government for the Indian people, adds 
still another influence toward the disintegration of native systems, 
social, political, and religious and toward a community in modern 
thought. Thus from these sources of influence, that of the mis- 
sionary being most fundamental, a spirit of national unity may 
arise more capable of good national organization than anything 
known of India in the past. Similar causes acting in the Philip- 
pines will make for similar results, modified by whatever dif- 
ferences local conditions may present. That the missionary’s 
work is truly fundamental to any lasting benefit which may be 
hoped from modern principles of government is witnessed 
further in weighty words by Sir William Macworth Young, 
lately lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, who has been already 
quoted ; and also by the late Sir William Hunter, one of India’s 
greatest historians and civilians. The former has recently given 
utterance to these words: 

As a business man I am prepared to say that the work of missionary 
agency in India exceeds in importance all that has been done by the British 
Government since its commencement. What has been the most potent influence 
working among the people since annexation fifty-four years ago,” is Chris- 
tianity as set forth in the lives and teachings of Christian missionaries. I 
do not undervalue the forces which have been brought to bear on the races 
in the Punjab by our beneficent rule, by British justice and enlightenment. 
But I am convinced that the effect on native character produced by the 
self-denying labors of missionaries is far greater. 


Sir William Hunter said, addressing the Society of Arts in 


London: 


It is not permitted to a lecturer here to speak as the advocate of any 
creed. But on this, as on every platform in England, it is allowed to a man 
to speak as an Englishman; and speaking as an Englishman I declare that 
English missionary enterprise is the highest modern expression of the 
world-wide national life of our race. I regard it as the spiritual comple- 


“The Punjab was annexed in 1848. 
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ment of England’s instinct for colonial expansion and imperial rule. And 
I believe that any falling off in England’s missionary efforts will be a sure sign 


of swiftly coming national decay. 


What is thus said applies equally well to the missionaries 


from America. In London, recently, to an English audience at 
Exeter Hall,Lord Reay uttered convictions, which he had already 
expressed as governor of Bombay, that both the Indians and the 


government of India were under great obligations to mission- 
aries, and especially to those from America. Such testimony can 
be duplicated many times, and should be weighed against the 
contrary views of hasty travelers, and of those who have no wish 
to see the oriental world made Christian. 

The final issue of these several influences would naturally be 
an independent India, but not necessarily an India alienated from 
Great Britain. The political change might be brought about by 
mutual concessions and consent; while England might discover 
herself to be much better off in friendly relations with India free 
than in sovereign relations with conquered India, and discon- 
tented, while expanding and uniting with new thought. There 
are those who say that the old strife between the East and West 
is only a conflict of races, inevitable, and certain to prove fatal to 
the weaker race. But others believe it to be chiefly a conflict of 
ideas which can be minimized in proportion as different races 
are molded by the same ideas, and ended when the ideas of all 
men become truly Christian. Those western ideas and ideals 
which are most necessary to the social harmony of races are 
carried by Christian missionaries to the ends of the earth— 
especially those missionaries who never meddle with an existing 
government, nor demand magisterial prerogatives for them- 
selves. 

In China, with few or no exceptions, both British and Ameri- 
can missionaries wish to see the ancient independence of the land 
preserved. There are many foreigners in China who, although 
they may live there many years, never come into close contact 
with the people, nor reach an intimate knowledge of their institu- 
tions, history, and mind; who grossly misconceive the country, 
and circulate their misconceptions far and wide. But whether as 
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missionaries, or in civil service, invariably those who know the 
Chinese best acquire a strong admiration for the high qualities 
and capabilities which that people exhibit, and the actual attain- 
ments they have made. For the national independence and fed- 
eral system of China not only antedate those of all existing 
nations, but have persisted to this day despite rebellions, inva- 
sions, dynastic changes, and disasters numberless of every sort. 


China, not merely as a race of men, but as an organized state, 
has outweathered more political storms than any other nation 
known, and survived all the same infirmities of human nature 
that beset the remainder of mankind. Dr. Martin is entirely 
right in saying that the Chinaman “has equalled the Roman in 
his conquests, and surpassed him in the permanence of his posses- 
sions.”’ And Dr. Williams wrote in 1864: 

The Chinese race has perhaps risen as high as it is possible in the two 
great objects of human government—security of life and property to the 
governed, and freedom of action under the individual restraints of law; 
and it presents now a subject worthy of study to the philosopher in tracing 
out the reasons why unaided human teachings have been so much more use 
ful and durable here than they were in the hands of Zoroaster, Seneca, 
Socrates or Longinus.” 

There are no foreign scholars who rank above these two in 
knowledge of Chinese history and institutions. 

As no country in Asia, with anything higher than a tribal 
system, has shown less capacity for federal organization and 
self-government than India, notwithstanding the physical and 
intellectual equality of her dominant native race with any in the 
world, so no country in Asia has shown more of such capacity 
than China, notwithstanding the contempt into which her govern- 
ment has lately fallen. No other Asiatic empire can show net 
results of civilization comparable with those produced by the 
Chinese; such results as cannot possibly appear without a great 
deal of good government. Nor can these claims be set aside by 
the fact that for some five centuries, long ago, the northern half 
of China was separately ruled by Tartar sovereigns; nor by the 

Cycle of Cathay. 

*F, W. Williams, Life and Letters of S. Wells Williams, by His Son, New 
York, 1889, p. 352. 
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fact that twice only, and for 350 years all told, out of a credible 
history of 4,000 years, foreign dynasties have ruled the entire 


realm. These dynasties have been practically no more foreign 
than some dynasties that have governed England and Russia; 
and they have been less foreign in administration, for they have 
only ruled by rigidly conforming to the native Chinese principles 
and institutions; which principies and institutions, Ilke the race 
to which they belong, have exhibited perdurable qualities of a 
wholly exceptional kind. 

With their general recognition of these facts it is not strange 
if British and American missionaries, despite moments of dis- 
couragement, should commonly believe China to be quite as 
capable of modern reorganization by her own people as Japan; 
and if, for her own welfare, they wish to see an autonomous 
reorganization of that great empire take place. If China can 
thus govern herself, and can adapt herself to new conditions as 
Japan has done, they think she should by all just means be per- 
mitted and encouraged so to do. The classical ethics and sociol- 
ogy of China are, as a whole, not only very remarkable and 
deserving the best attention of modern students, but, with some 
defects or deficiencies, they are the most advanced, most nearly 
Christian, and of all pagan systems and ideals the most adjust- 
able to the new demands, untrammeled by either caste or hierar- 
chy or any feudal claims. It is this very excellence and success 
of their native institutions in the past, witnessed to by all pro- 
founder students of the history, together with their enormous 
natural resources, their acknowledged primacy among eastern 
nations, and their measureless resentment at the insolence and 
injury of European intrusion during near 400 years, which things 
largely have made the Chinese so exceedingly slow to change 
their ways, and to recognize the necessity in self-defense of 
adopting the equipment of the West. This necessity the Japanese 
learned in much less time than it has taken the Chinese, not 
because at first the Japanese liked it any better than the Chinese 
do, though often mistakenly represented so; but because in much 
less time they reached the end of their resources and power of 
resistance; and saw the independence of their country doomed 
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if the change were not made speedily. All that China has been 
waiting for is to have this same conviction take possession of the 
imperial court and the official class, as now at last seems likely to 
be done. 

Now the bearing of these facts upon the political value of the 
missionary in China, and especially the missionary from Amer- 
ica, is very significant. As large numbers of the Chinese 
already are convinced, the missionary is there not to profit him- 
self but ofit China. This indeed is the chief ground of his 
offense w.... such of his own countrymen and other foreigners 
as consider any man a fool who does not make his private pleas- 
ure and temporal profit the sole end of his existence in this world. 
Others again, who admire, as an abstract rule, the altruistic aim, 
identify it wholly with an ascetic life; and cannot believe that it 
ever truly actuates any married missionary living in a comfort- 
able house, and setting before his Buddhist or Mohammedan 
neighbors the example of a refined and Christian home. The 
missionary spirit forsooth must be discredited in whatever degree 
it may depart from an ascetic life. This is only the old story of 
the market-place again. For this generation, too, is just 


like children sitting in the market-place, and calling one to another and saying: 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned to you, 
and ye have not wept. For John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say he hath a devil. The Son of Man is come eating 
and drinking; and ye say: Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine bibber. And 
yet wisdom is justified at the hands of all her children (Luke 7:31-35). 


What the Chinese need more than new furniture and machin- 
ery is a new conception of their own best good, and how to attain 
it, in their ideals of life. To give them this is the first object of 
every true missionary in that land; to help and not hinder the 
advancement of that people on the plane of the highest ideals, in 
the political no less than in the social and religious fields. For 
these three fields are so inseparably connected that improvement 
in one can never take place without improvement in all. And the 
missionary, so far from being out of sympathy with the people, 
commonly has an immense admiration for all the good to be 
found in the native ideals of family, society, and state. So far 
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from wishing to do away with these he would vitalize their excel- 


lences and supplement their lack. As Chinese history warrants 
belief in the native capacity for good self-government the Ameri- 
can missionary deeply sympathizes with the native desire to keep 
the independence of the land; and the total effect of his teaching 
and example is to strengthen and prepare the native mind to 
maintain this independence, and to recover it if lost. Happily in 
this sympathy the American missionary and the American gov- 
ernment are entirely at one. Each helps the other, and both are 
helping China to this end. Now let it be supposed that the 
imperial court, and the official mind of China generally, become 
once thoroughly convinced, as many natives long have been, that 
these things are truly so, and how quickly would official antagon- 
ism to the missionary cease, and how plainly would the mis- 
sionary appear in his true light as the best existing bond between 
the civilizations of China and the West! 

A certain amount of antagonism on religious grounds would 
still remain; for the Chinese do not like to repent of their sins 
and renounce their idolatries, any better than the rest of us. But 
this does not prove that it is not better for the Chinese to have 
Christianity brought to their doors, and offered to their uncoerced 
acceptance. The Japanese also thought it once to be a wholly evil 
thing, and have found out now that it is only a blessing. Chris- 
tianity in China meets with no objections on religious grounds, 
but such as for several centuries it met and overcame in the 
empire of ancient Rome. Yet there may be persons who think 
the world would be better off today if this religion never had 
been preached. There is good reason for the statement of Clive 
Bigham in his volume on the Seymour Relief Expedition: ‘No 
social revolution, and no intellectual education could so thor- 
oughly advance the moral and material civilization of China, as 
the willing adoption of the Christian faith.” *7 Yet the Christian 
faith brings with it both the social revolution and the intellectual 
education, to say nothing of a market for trade. Dr. Arthur 
Smith, who by common consent has best described the personal 
characteristics of the people, says: “It is true of China more 


* Clive Bigham, C.M.G., A Year in China, London, 1901, p. 45. 
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than of any other non-Christian people that they have never 
been profoundly moved by other than moral forces.” °° Writing 
in 1868 of an interview with members of the Privy Council in 
Japan, who had consulted him upon a revision of the national 


constitution, Dr. Verbeck says: 


It was interesting to see how their own reasoning, with a little guiding 


touch here and there, led these men to the conclusion that at the bottom 


i of the difference in civilization and power between their own country and 


countries like ours and England, lay a difference of national religion.” 


In the weightiest foreign estimate save one ever written of 
the United States, de Tocqueville said : 


There is no country in the world in which the Christian religion retains 


a greater influence over the souls of men than in America; and there can be 


no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity with human nature, than 
that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free 


nation of the earth.” 


The first American secretary of state to foresee the present 
international position and prospects of the United States in the 
Pacific was William H. Seward, who one time said that “the 
whole hope of human progress is suspended from the ever-grow- 
ing influence of the Bible.” Every Chinaman, whatever other 
doctrine he may hold, is fundamentally a Confucianist; but, 
happily for the missionary, there are no ancient teachings less 
incompatible with the Bible, and which require less modification 
or subtraction to be still useful to the modern world, than those 
of Mencius and Confucius. When this is once well recognized 
‘ on all hands, friction in China upon religious grounds will shrink 
a to a minimum. It is the Bible more than blood that unites the 
English race today; and if that book should ever dominate 
China, as it has England and America, with the same liberty of 
interpretation, it would unite China with the English race in 
bonds more deep than those of any political convention. 

It is not the western creed but the western greed which has 
’ made most of the trouble between China and the Occident in the 


* Arthur H, Smith, D.D., China in Convulsion, New York, 1901, Vol, II, 
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"Wm E. Griffis, Verbeck of Japan, New York, 1900, pp. 174, 175. 


” Alex, de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, pp. 332-35. 
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past; while it is entirely susceptible of proof that the creed, and 
the men behind it, from both England and America, have done 
more than all other instrumentalities to make possible such degree 
of amicable intercourse as hitherto has actually existed. Perhaps 
the lowest valid estimate of missionary worth in political and 
international relations may be given in the words of United 
States Minister Reed to Secretary of State Lewis Cass, June 30, 
1858, after concluding the Treaty of Tientsin: 

Having no enthusiasm on the subject I am bound to say that I consider 
the missionary element in China a great conservative and protecting principle 
It is the only barrier between the unhesitating advance of commercial adven- 
ture and the not incongruous element of Chinese imbecile corruption. 


In this brief statement is expressed not only one service that the 
missionary renders, but one ground of the hostility that he 
incurs. Many an envoy from the government at Washington 
has gone to his post in China and other eastern lands, having no 
enthusiasm whatever on this subject, who before he has left: his 


post has put on record in the diplomatic correspondence of his 


country his explicit and emphatic and most sincere approval of 
Christian missions, and his sense of a deep obligation, personal 
and national, to his own country’s missionaries in those lands. 

That official correspondence, accessible to every student, 
would alone, if carefully and largely read, be quite enough, were 
there no other evidence within reach, to stop all honest doubts 
of the incalculable international benefits arising from this Chris- 
tian enterprise. Moreover the lesson of those reports has been 
condensed by Hon. John W. Foster in his notable and timely 
volume on American Diplomacy in the Orient.” It is not in the 
least necessary to pretend that missionaries are exempt from 
human infirmities and mistakes in order to make good such 
claims as have been thus presented for their usual, and often 
conspicuous influence and service in the adjustment of relations 
between the United States and the countries concerned. 

Nor is it to be understood that between this religious enter- 
prise and that of honorable trade any hostility exists. Incident- 

“John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, Boston and New York, 


1903. 
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ally Christian missions always do so much to make a way for 
commerce that dishonorable trade may follow in their wake, 
from the effects of which, though they are guiltless, their inter- 
ests can but suffer. Again, unprincipled adventurers, promoters, 
traders, may go before the missionary and make his subsequent 
work much harder, and his foreign face less welcome in the 
field. All the worst features of occidental life invariably reach 
less favored lands with blighting harm; and, but for the mis- 
sionary, would bring those lands into a far worse state than that 
in which they were found. Between a traffic like that in opium 
and Christianity there can be no truce. It is probable that every 
missionary in China, British as well as American, Roman Catho- 
lic as well as Protestant, regards the British trade in opium as an 
unmitigated curse to the nation that has unwillingly received it, 
and also to the government that has unblushingly imposed it. 
Certainly it is so regarded by every victim of the drug, though 
ready to blame himself; and by the entire body of those mission- 
ary physicians who are very well known to be the most competent 
judges in the matter.*? But as that self-blinded government, so 
excellent in so many other things, is unrepentingly committed 
to this folly, whose nemesis cannot possibly be escaped, it was 


easy to frame such a commission of investigation as would return 
a report favorable to this trade, and so drug the conscience of 
sritish parliament. In behalf of vested interests there are exten- 
uations of evil and suppressions of truth which easily pass 
among men, but which will very hardly pass with “that Judge 


whom no king can corrupt.” ** 

In the years 1831-33 Charles Gitzlaff, missionary, made 
three voyages up and down the coast of China, and from Bankok 
to Manchuria, to find openings for Christianity and trade. Being 

“ Edward H. Parker, China Past and Present, London and New York, 1903, 
pp. 182, 189. Also Opinions of over an Hundred Physicians on the Use of, 
Opium in China, compiled by Wm. Hector Park, M.D., Shanghai, 1899. 

“Since this article was written the government of China has notified the 
government of Great Britain that within ten years the importation of opium must 
cease; and has begun to employ drastic measures for the suppression of the 
native product and consumption. Moreover the British government has for the 
first time now begun to find its conscience in this matter, and has expressed a 


measure of consent to the Chinese action, 
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a rare linguist and a wise explorer, he gained the information 


sought ; and in 1833 the account which he wrote of these voyages 
was published in London and New York.** By this publication, 
for the first time, a general attention was aroused to the religious 
and commercial opportunities of the Far East, and many under- 
takings quickly followed. A great volume of commerce grew 
out of this little volume from a missionary’s pen, now almost 
forgotten, with its author.* But this is only one chapter of the 
tale. 

A boy in Scotland named David Livingstone read the appeal 
of this same Gitzlaff made for China; and it determined the 
bent of his whole life. And when, on that April day of 1874, 
the body of Livingstone was buried in the Abbey among kings, 
all England knew that the great continent of Africa had been 
opened to the world more effectually by the life and death of this 
one man of God than by all the colonists and explorers of four 
nations and four centuries. But who remembers such trivial obli- 
gations as these to Christian missions, and where are the mer- 
chants or the governments to repay them? Yet these are only 
notable examples of what goes on all the time; and Hon. Chester 
Holcombe, long secretary of the American legation at Peking, is 
right in saying that, “In point of fact the entire missionary body 
is a most valuable ally to every form of legitimate foreign 
trade.” 

Happily, in a true sense, the real founder of both British and 
American missions in China was no clergyman, nor physician, 
nor woman, nor church, but an American merchant who invited, 
and who conveyed iri his own ships at his own cost, the first 
missionary from England that ever entered China, Robert Mor- 
rison, in 1807, and the first from America, E. C. Bridgman, who 
went in 1830. D. W. C. Olyphant, of the long honored firm Tal- 
bott and Olyphant, was one of the first founders of American 
commerce in the Far East, as he also was of Protestant missions. 


“Charles Giitzlaff, Voyages Along the Coast of China, New York and 
London, 1833. 

“S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1882, Vol. II, p, 329. 

“Chester Holcombe, The Real Chinese Question, New York, 1900, p. 154. 
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His whole life was identified with both trade and missions, but 
with trade in order to missions, not missions in order to trade. 
He perfectly exemplified the normal relations of a Christian 
merchant's trade to the gospel. He understood the debt to Chris- 
tianity of western civilization; and he established bonds of union 
between China and America that remain today and never can be 
broken. If foreign merchants in mission fields generally recog- 
nized, as some of them do, the obligations of their own business 
to the missions, those merchants would become the principal sup- 
porters of missions. If the missionaries are “almost entirely 
ignored and too often derided by the mercantile community,” as 
appears in some lands to be the case, it is not surprising that “the 
Chinese ask themselves why men who teach persons how to be 
good are not more appreciated and respected by their own people.” 
The ex-British consul from whom these words are taken shows 
the same personal indifference to the religious aims of missions 
as that which he ascribes to the foreign mercantile community ; 
and yet he testifies that, “Quite apart from religion all missionary 
influence in China has a purifying effect upon the undisciplined 
natives; and this fact deserves more general recognition than is 
usually given.” 4* He does not seem to be aware that “apart 
from religion” no such purifying effect ever would or could have 
been exerted, nor the humanizing and civilizing effect to which he 
also gives emphatic witness. To all intents and purposes Mr. 
Olyphant was quite as much a missionary to the Chinese as any 
one of the many clerical, medical or other auxiliary workmen 
who received his constant sympathy and co-operation. 

The greater part of what has been written in this paper 
applies to the work and influence of Protestant missionaries gen- 
erally throughout the world in their ordinary though manifold 
functions as such. It would also apply to not a few agents of 
the papal church but for their fatuous assumption of magisterial 
rights, their frequent political intrigue, and that “Borgian and 
Medician” policy of their respective governments, well so named 
by Mr. Parker,** which has used these missionaries as mere 
instruments of foreign aggrandizement. When a missionary 


* Parker, op. cit., pp. 70, 97, 360. “Jbid., p. 68. 
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assumes extraordinary and civil functions in the open and formal 
employment of his own government or that of the country where 
he lives, as in the cases cited at the beginning of this article, he 
then simply carries into those other spheres of labor the intelli- 


gence that first fitted him for strictly missionary work, together 


with the missionary aim and spirit. Thus David Livingstone’s 
travels and scientific researches, geographical, ethnological, zo0- 
logical, botanical, were all conducted with the missionary equip- 
inent, aim, and issue; yet it was in the official capacity of a Brit- 
ish consul, and as an agent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
that all the latter half of his work was done. And so it may be 
seen that the political value of the Protestant missionary as such, 
in his ordinary functions, is contingent in part on his very isola- 
tion from all civil and political affairs; and his value when for- 
mally engaged by a government in official capacity is largely due 
to the missionary equipment which he takes into those affairs. 
And it may also be obvious that some of the qualities and 
functions and influence which enhance the political value to 
England, America, and also to China, Korea, and Japan of a 
missionary from Great Britain or America, would make him the 
more objectionable to Russia and France. Nor is it to be 
supposed that Protestant missionaries from England or America 
will ever be tolerated in any Asiatic country over which either 
France or Russia now possesses, Or may secure, a decisively 
paramount control. It is conceivable that the discrimination 
against American missions experienced in the Turkish Empire 
may be due in part to Russian displeasure, as well as Turkish; for 
on those same regions Russia has obvious designs, while power- 
fully influencing the Porte. No other agency exists in any orien- 
tal land comparable with that of the Protestant missions for 
developing an enlightened patriotism among the natives, or for 
introducing ideals of life and state congruous with the best ideals 
of England and America. These very facts may cause these mis- 
sions to appear as dangerous to the aims of certain other foreign 
governments ; while England, America, and the native races con- 
cerned, can but view these facts with entire complacency when 
once they are fairly understood. In India and Japan they are 
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so viewed already; and their day of full recognition is coming 
in China too, if not in every land. 

That enterprise of Christian missions which the East India 
Company obstructed at every turn, and despised as a consum- 
mate madness, has by many high members of Government been 
pronounced the strongest safeguard of British interests in India, 
the best instrument of the native welfare, and the highest modern 
expression of the world-wide life of the English race. The atti- 
tude of the East India Company is easily explained by the par- 
allel history of that company and of missions. To that company, 
almost deserving to be called a company of chartered thieves, 
may be traced the springs of both Sepoy Rebellion and Boxer 
Revolt. For the same company intrenched in China, until its 
powers there were canceled in 1834, was the chief procuring 
cause of all international provocations and complications between 
China and the West after the nineteenth century began. Its long 
career of commerce without conscience exposed China to all the 
subsequent developments of ecclesiastical politics and territorial 
aggression with which her weakened and distracted govern- 
ment has had to deal. If that government has _ itself 
been corrupt and culpable, needing calamity to purge its soul, 
what shall be said of those more enlightened governments which 
have defended and pursued, in the interest of their own aggrand- 
izement, these arrogant, sordid, cruel, and hypocritical aggres- 
sions? If these modern instruments of heaven’s chastisement 
fling justice to the winds, and boast themselves, like the axe 
against him that heweth therewith, the victims of their injustice 
may outlive them yet, and be great when they are small. For 
“Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed to stain the pride of all glory, 
and to bring into contempt all the honorable of the earth.’’ (Isa. 
23:9). There is “a Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,”” as even the pagans and agnostics know; and those 
nations which have one law of right for their private action and 
quite another for their public action have yet no strength nor 
subtlety to escape the judgment that hangs forever over such 
duplicity ; and which wiil be precisely proportioned to their light. 
But the work of Christian missions will not cease until the 
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law and gospel of Christianity have been set before every tribe 
and community of men on the face of the earth. The Christian 
church, by its origin, genius, and sanction, is irrevocably commit- 
ted to this enterprise, which today is carried forward as never 
before by the Greek and Roman and Protestant divisions of that 
church. Each division has methods, merits, and mistakes that 
are all its own; all open to honest criticism and amendment. But 
the results are invariably best in proportion as the Christianity 
exemplified and preached approaches most near to the original 
New Testament type. In this proportion new life and vigor are 
communicated to every people who receive Christianity on its 
own terms. 

Many scornful things and foolish predictions are uttered 
regarding the mission enterprise by persons grossly ignorant of 
its history, and ignorant of all but superficial aspects of the long 
history of Christianity. By many persons it was readily believed 
that the principal victims of the great Chinese uprising must have 
been the principal cause of provocation. At last, it was thought, 
the missionaries in China perhaps would learn that they were not 
wanted by the Chinese there, were only impediments of trade, 
were inexcusable disturbers of the peace, and were in everybody's 
way. No particular favor need be shown them from their own 
governments, and no special protection sought from the govern- 
ment of China. Trade, at any cost to China or the West, must be 
protected and advanced; and all the control of it possible vested 
in foreign hands. But missionaries would do well to keep exceed- 
ingly quiet, or else to get out of the way. 

Through the Sepoy Rebellion, as well as the Boxer Revolt, a 
terrible loss to missions was incurred; but the missionary socie- 
ties only doubled their efforts; and Lord Lawrence said that they 
did more for India than all the civilians and the military together 
had done. Never before were missions in India so prospered as 
in the period which that dreadful crisis introduced, beginning 
about 1860. 

Exactly so again has it been in China. Never in that empire 
have the fruits of missions multiplied so fast; never was the wel- 
come extended by the people to the missionary so pronounced ; 
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never were the Chinese so eager to learn what he would teach, as 
since the fateful year of 1900. The trouble is not ended, and 
it may continue until the reorganization of China is attained. But 


at last new convictions are taking a deep hold on the whole 
nation and the imperial court. Never were the prospects of an 
autonomous New China so good as now, provided that country 
be left free for ten or fifteen years to follow the example and 
inspiration of Japan. Nor need any man doubt the issue even 
if bloody revolution intervene. No other nation on the rolls of 
time has survived revolution so often or so well as China, with 
so little impairment of her unity and strength. Twenty-four 
successive dynasties, an] more or less revolution between all, 
yet the same old China still, with inexhaustible vitality; her 
fundamental integrity as a nation, and as an autonomous state, 
essentially unchanged from the days of Abraham and Ham- 
murabi until now. All of her ancient contemporary states have 
passed away, or had their historical continuity far more broken 
than her own. Such a diminished exception may be found in 
Persia, and perhaps in the primeval kingdom of Ethiopia to 
whose traditions Abyssinia is heir. Ancient India never knew 
racial nor political unity after the Aryan invasions first began. 
She never was one nation nor one state. Japan is but a 
parvenu to China, and Korea but a child; while to China only 
was it given in her sole career as an organized state to span 
the whole career of all the nations through four thousand 
years at least. 

China is a loaded dice, which, shake it how you will, turns 
up the largest number every time; and, with all her shortcom- 
ings, that which really makes her weight is her specific moral 
gravity. Be the faults of China what they may, and admitting 
the decadence of her early virtues, the Chinese people never sank 
so low as any one of the fallen nations of antiquity, nor, so low 
as any other pagan or Mohammedan nation still extant. The 
Chinese people as a whole retains today a better moral standard, 
a better moral quality, and a better sociological ideal than can 
anywhere be found outside the Bible, and apart from those 
people who best have reflected its teaching. 
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China, reorganized after the analogy of Japan, must inevitably 
recover all that she has lost, and more, as first among the nations 
of the East, and the equal of any Power in the world. The 
incredulity with which men have regarded the possibility of such 


a change is the issue of their ignorance or of their fears. It is 


identical with that encountered by Japan but a little while ago, 
and shown even to this day in the blank amazement of Europe 
at her recent deeds. But the reasons for expecting such a reor- 
ganization of China are stronger than they ever were for Old 
Japan, and lie in the parallel history of the two countries; where 
also may be plainly seen the reasons for China’s long delay. 
That parallel history has been almost ignored when the prospects * 
of those countries have been mooted; or else the comparison has 
been limited to recent decades, when it should be made to cover 
centuries. But when that portentous change arrives China will 
dictate her own terms to all nations regarding her own affairs, 
and the time for those nations to repent of injustice is now. 
That her terms may not become a menace to all nations there is 
nothing more needful to the universal good than that her new 
ideals shall be such as the Protestant missionary imparts. 

But whatever the agency and aims of men may be in the 
world-wide movements of time, no Christian missionary can be 
found, Greek, Roman, or Protestant today, who would not hold 
with Jean Paul Richter, that it is “Jesus Christ who has lifted the 
gates of empire, and turned the course of history into other chan- 
nels.” And whatever changes or distresses among nations lie 
between this present evil age and that glorious one to come, there 
is no true missionary who is not sustained, whatever toil or trial 
or martyrdom his lot, by the assured conviction and blessed hope 
that the God of Heaven will yet set up a kingdom in this world 
which shall never be destroyed nor left to other people (Dan. 
2:44); that all the kingdoms of this world shall yet certainly 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, who shall 
reign forever and ever (Rev. 11:15). 

The true missionary is the best uniting bond between the 
Occident and the Orient only because he is, first of all, the best 
between the earth and heaven. Of a true social order, as he 
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believes, the sole foundation is Christianity, which must underlie 
everything else. That Christianity is best which is nearest like 
its own original, and those politics are best which spring from 


the best religion. 

It suits the pleasure of this hasty and superficial day to speak 
well of morals, and lightly of religion. Good morals, it is said, 
make all the religion that men need, and Christian morals are 
good when you can find them. Very well; so be it. Religion 
itself is morals, if nothing more; but it is morals on the cosmic 
plane, including, inspiring, and controlling mundane morals, as 
the greater the less, by right and power of eminent domain. The 
Christian religion assumes moral relations between man and his 
Maker, which, when they are normal, render normal the relations 
between man and man. Christian morals at their best are the 
best known to human experience, or to human ideals. But 
Christian morals, and the politics that go with them, never did 
and never can, prevail in the absence of the Christian religion. 
These things are, in the social domain, a part of cosmic law ; and 
hence the sociological value that belongs to the gospel of Christ. 

The missionary at his best is always a statesman, who takes a 
high and cosmic view of the duty and destiny of nations; nor is 
there any other man to whom the solidarity and brotherhood of 
the human race are less a pleasing abstraction, and more an 
imperative fact. Well said John Milton, the lord protector of 
England's secretary of state: “There are no politics like those 
which the Scriptures teach.”’ 

Note.—As the defender of any much controverted thesis is properly required 
to show his evidence, the present writer will state, in the first place, that, besides 
having spent his first years in China, and subsequently having visited Japan, he 
has through fifty years been associated with many persons possessing a varied and 
intimate first-hand knowledge of oriental matters in several lands; and thus the 
background and atmosphere of the Far East, more particularly, have been his 
native and familiar heritage. And, for the literature involved in this discussion he 
is primarily indebted to the official volumes of Diplomatic Correspondence and 
of Foreign Relations, from the beginning, between the United States and the 
countries of Asia concerned ; incidentally, to the publications referred to in this 
paper, as cited in the footnotes, and many more, not named nor quoted, which 
have been the reading of a lifetime. 

The writer has aimed to make no leading assertion of fact that he is not 
prepared to confirm with much more testimony of weight than could be exhibited 


in this place. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
V 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


University of Chicago 


The only forms of strictly legal relief of workingmen in case 


of incapacity for labor caused by accidents are poor relief and 


indemnity secured under the law which makes employers liable 
for damages caused their employees through negligence on the 
part of the employers. The right to poor relief is not one which 
can be enforced by legal process, and when such aid is granted 
it is insufficient, humiliating, and destructive of self-respect, so 
that it is dreaded and hated by every man who is not already 
pauperized in spirit. We have here to outline the chief facts in 
relation to the rights of injured workingmen under the liability 
law.’ 
I. THE LAW 

The basis of all legislation and “judge-made law” in this 
field is the ancient English common law governing relations of 
masters and servants. According to that law the employee upon 
entering service was supposed to assume the ordinary risks of the 
occupation—the doctrine of “assumption of risk.” It ‘was 
thought that a free man entering into a contract of service would 


1 References: F. J. Stimson, Handbook to the Labor Law, 1895, pp. 16: ff. ; 
Report of the Committee on Relations between Employer and Employee, Massa- 
chusetts (1904); Tenth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Labor 
Laws (1904), and later Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor; S. D. Fess»nder, 
“Employers’ Liability in the United States,” Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, No. 31, November, 1900; E. Freund, Police Power, secs. 322, 633; C. B. 
Labatt, Commentaries on the Law of Master and Servant (1904); W. G. Clay, 
Abstract of the Law of Employers’ Liability and Insurance against Accidents 
(1897); Annual Report of New York Labor Statistics (1899), Vol. XVII, 
pp. 555-1162; C. Reno, Lew of the Employers’ Liability Acts (2d ed., 1903) ; 
Industrial Commission, Report, Vol. V, pp. 76-87, Vol. XVII, pp. 970-1135, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 932-39; Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 40 (Weber); H. A. 
Schaffner, Railroad Coemployment (i905). 
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usually be acquainted with the dangers attending that occupation 
and would have no claim upon his employer if he were injured. 
If, however, there were extraordinary dangers which should 
be known by the manager but not by the employee, such risks 
were not supposed to be assumed. It would be the duty of the 
employer to make these unusual dangers known to the workman, 
and if he failed to do so and harm resulted, the employer would 
be liable. 

Another famous doctrine was the “fellow-servant” interpre- 
tation. According to this principle the employer could not be 
required to pay idemnity to an injured workman if the accident 
and hurt came from the carelessness of a companion in the 
service. This doctrine is of comparatively recent origin. About 
the year 1840 this rule was developed by courts in England and 
in the United States and employers were exempted by judicial 
decisions from payment of damages where the fault lay with a 
fellow-workman. Nor was this unnatural, if one starts from the 
idea of personal culpability; for in no proper sense is an 
employer directly to blame for an injury caused by another. The 
fact that the principle works hardship indicates a fault in the 
law itself, not in its logical application.? 

There is another aspect of the case, however, which intro- 
duces doubt: the employer is responsible for his agents, since he 
selects them and may be negligent in this selection and in giving 
them power to control the action and fortunes of subordinated 
workmen. In this view the negligence of a fellow-servant who 
is in position of director of others is the fault of the original 
manager and proprietor. Many decisions have turned on this 
fact and made the employer liable for indemnity if the fellow- 
servant was unfit for his position, incompetent, drunken, or negli- 
gent so as to cause injury. It is not strange that judicial opinions 
should differ and that the course of legislation should be crooked. 
Thus we have in one direction the language of Justice Field (C., 
M. and St. Paul Railway Company vs. Ross, 1884, 112 U. S., 


* Pollock, Law of Torts, 7th ed., p. 96; Field, U. S. Supreme Court Reports 
(112 U. S.), p. 3867. 
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377); in holding that a corporation should be held responsible 
for the acts of a servant exercising control and management : 


He is in fact, and should be treated as, the personal representative of 
the corporation, for whose negligence it is responsible to subordinate ser 
vants. This view of his relation to the corporation seems to us a reason 


able and just one and it will insure more care in the selection of such 


agents, and thus give greater security to the servants engaged under him 


in an employment requiring the utmost vigilance on their part, and prompt 


and unhesitating obedience to his orders. 


The United States is the only country now where this labored 
dispute has any significance; for with the introduction of the 
laws relating to the absolute liability of employers without 


regard to negligence and with the compulsory insurance laws the 


idea of negligence of fellow-servants has no meaning. 

It is the duty of employers, under the common law to provide 
in a reasonable way such machinery, buildings, and appliances as 
will insure safety. Only ordinary care is obligatory, and the law 
does not demand the impossible in asking absolute security 
against harm, nor even the use of the most recent and costly 


devices, but only such as are found in a well-arranged establish- 

ment. If a defect is known to exist the employer is not held : 
liable, although he may be required to give indemnity if it is 
shown that the injured workman has repeatedly called attention 


to the danger and asked for protection. 

Another rule is that of “contributory negligence ;” an injured 4 
workman in order to recover damages must prove that he did not R 
bring harm to himself by his own carelessness. The employer 
is under obligations to instruct a new employee in regard to any 
special dangers of the occupation, and this requirement is more " 
strict where the employee is young, inexperienced, or of inferior 
mental capacity. 

According to the common-law rule a difference is made 


between the case where the employee is instantly killed and that 
where he survives for a time. In the former case the legal repre- ay 


sentatives of the victim cannot recover damages from a negli- f 
gent employer. This rule has been modified in the statutes of a 
some states. It is said that an action for damages on account 
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of homicide could not be maintained prior to Lord Campbell's 
Act in 1846 (9 and 10 Victoria, C. 93). 

A few of the states have redefined the main provisions of the 
common law. In some states only corporations, and in others 
all employers, are liable for injuries to employees caused by 
defects in machinery or plant or by negligence of employers or 
their representatives.* California and Montana, which have 
adopted the general codes prepared by the late David Dudley 
Field, attempt to recast the common law in still greater detail.‘ 

Gradually the common law has been displaced or profoundly 
modified by statutes as well as by judicial interpretations. On 
the whole the changes have been in the direction of making the 
law more severe for the employer and to extend the protection 
of the workingmen. In order to counteract the tendency among 
employers to induce or require their employees to release them 
from liability by a contract clause in the agreement 
to hire, some states have enacted statutes making it illegal to 
make such contracts; but the courts have annulled them even in 
the absence of express statute. 

In order to correct the injustice of the common law which 
denied indemnity in case the workman was instantly killed, a law 
has been passed, as in Massachusetts, securing for the survivors 


right of action in a case where such right would have existed 
had the person lived for some time after the accident. The 
amount which can be recovered may or may not be fixed by the 


statute. 

The Employers’ Liability Act of Massachusetts, as sum- 
marized by the commission of 1903, may be taken to represent 
the effort of legislators to extend the right of employees to 
recover damages. According to this statute employees may 
recover for any defect in the condition of the ways, works, or 
machinery of the employer caused by negligence of the employer 
or of some one in his employ whose duty it was to see that the 
same were in proper condition or properly repaired. Employees 
may recover for the negligence of a superintendent, or of one 

* Mass., 1894, 499; Col., 1893, 77; Ind., 7083; Ala., 2590. 


*Stimson, op. cit. 
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acting as superintendent under the authority of the employer. 
On railroads the company is liable to the employee injured 


through the negligence of a person having the charge of any 
signal, switch, locomotive, engine, or train. In the event of the 


death of the employee his legal representatives have the right to 
recover damages against the company. If death was not instan- 
taneous, or was accompanied by conscious suffering, the widow, 
and if no widow the next of kin, dependent on the employee at 
his decease, may recover damages against the company. If there 
are two suits, one by the legal representatives and one by the 
widow or next of kin, the total amount recovered shall not exceed 
$5,000, to be apportioned by the jury. In the laws of some 
states the sum which may be recovered is not fixed or limited, 
but left to the discretion of the jury. Employees themselves 
suing under this act can recover an amount not exceeding $4,000. 
In any case under this act resulting in death, which follows 
instantaneously or without conscious suffering, the amount 
recoverable is not less than $500 and not more than $5,000, to 
be assessed according to the degree of negligence of the person 
for whose negligence he is made liable. Notice must be given 
the employer within a given period after the accident. Employees 
working for subcontractors upon the machinery, ways, works, or 
plant of the employer have the same rights against the employer 
as have other employees. To have right to recover indemnity 
the employee must have given due notice of the defect which 
caused his injury. An employer who has contributed to certain 
insurance funds for the benefit of injured employees may prove 
in mitigation of damages recoverable by an injured employee 
under this act, the proportien contributed by him to the benefit 
received by such employee. This act does not apply to injuries 
caused to domestic servants or farm laborers by fellow- 
employees. 

Contracting out.—Even without statute it would appear to 
be illegal to make a contract releasing the employer from his 
common-law responsibilities; but some states have enacted laws 
expressly nullifying such contracts, with the purpose of prevent- 
ing employers from using their superior power as employers to 
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make such agreements the basis of granting employment.® In 
some states such contracts are void only where the injuries arise 
from the negligence of the employer or of someone who repre- 


sents him.® 
II. CRITICISM OF LIABILITY LAWS 


It is almost universally agreed among persons of experience 
that the liability laws, whether common or statute, are not satis- 
factory to either employers or to the employed. On the one 
hand we hear complaints from the employers who affirm that 
legislatures, under pressure from trade unions, are steadily mak- 
ing statutes more drastic and severe upon employers and more 
favorable to employees; that juries award verdicts without 
regard to justice, measured more by what the defendant can pay 
than by the earning power of the person who has suffered loss; 
that employees are more eager to resort to litigation and persist- 
ent in pressing suits; that dishonest lawyers take advantage of 
the situation and for contingent fees urge injured workmen to 
prosecute claims, many of which are without foundation in 
justice; that to protect themselves from ruinous risks they are 
compelled to pay enormous sums to casualty companies for 
premiums, and even then cannot afford to pay premiums large 
enough to carry the entire risk; that employers of moderate 
means may be crippled or utterly ruined by the awards of juries 
and by the costs of litigation. 

On the other hand the employees offer objections from their 
point of view. They assert that they are denied speedy trial in 
courts, owing to the crowded condition of dockets and the tricks 
of attorneys of defendants; that in addition to their employers 
they must fight powerful insurance companies who resist their 
claims to the bitter end; that these companies are even more 
pitiless than the employers; that an ordinary workman has no 
chance when pitted against the shrewd claim agents, expert attor- 
neys of employers, and insurance companies ; that before they can 

5 Ohio, 1890, p. 149; Ind., 7083; Tex., 1891, 24; Wyo. Const., 10, 4, 1891, 
28; Flor., 2346; in Ohio the law applies to railroads only. 

* Mass., 1894, 508, 6; Ala., 2590; Minn., 1887, 13. 
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hope to recover damages years of deprivation and misery must 


pass while the suit is appealed from court to court and their rights 
are denied ; and that even if they are fortunate enough to recover 
indemnity, after long waiting and suffering, the costs of litiga- 
tion have consumed most of the award. Meantime they have 
been kept out of the interest on what was justly due them. An 
extreme instance is known to the writer where a great corpora- 
tion, after twenty-one years of resistance was finally compelled 
to pay, but meantime the interest which they retained was equal 
to the full amount of the award to which the injured man had a 
right from the moment he was hurt. 


III. EMPLOYERS LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A natural product of the working of liability laws, under 
modern economic conditions, is the rapid and enormous growth 
of private companies which undertake to relieve employers from 
the dangers and burdens of lawsuits instituted by injured work- 
men or by the heirs of those killed in industrial accidents. We 
have said that this form of insurance is a natural outgrowth of 
the situation, artificially created by the law, an inevitable effort 
to protect the solvency of employers against the ruinous effects 
of damage suits. The employers offer a defense of their action 
which is relatively just and yet sounds like an indictment of the 
law itself. They say, that without such insurance their business 
credit might be hopelessly compromised; that a certain class of 
lawyers, known as “ambulance chasers,” lurk about the neighbor- 
hood of works where accidents are frequent with the hope of se- 
curing clients by offering their services without hope of fees 
unless a suit is won for the poor plaintiff, in which case he takes 
the lion’s share of the award, while the workman receives a paltry 
sum. In sheer self-defense they resort to the insurance company 
for protection. When a workman refuses to make settlement 
without litigation they feel justified in turning him over to the 
tender mercies of the foreign corporation and let them fight out 
the battle. Even so the employer is not entirely free from 
danger, since in practice he does not feel able to pay the premium 
required to purchase entire immunity, and sometimes, as in a 
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case where the award is $20,000 and the policy guarantees only 
$5,000, the employer may be severely worsted after all. 

The extent and cost of employers’ liability insurance may be 
seen from the following figures. In the five years between 1894 
and 1898 ten companies received in premiums from employers 
$19,401,511 and paid out in losses $9,382,689; the premiums 
received were more than twice the payments for protection. 

How much of this $9,382,689, after paying their lawyers, 
ever reaches the workingmen for whom the law intended it 
should be paid?? In the state of Illinois, in one year, 15 of these 
companies collected in premiums from employers $1,825,467.51 
and paid claims to the amount of $876,940.95.* It must not be 
supposed from these figures that the insurance companies are 
reaping inordinate profits from these transactions, and we may 
accept their explanation of the figures that the expenses of doing 
business are actually extremely great. It is claimed by friends of 
the companies that the rate of commission alone for securing 
business will average between 25 and 30 per cent., to which must 
be added salaries and traveling expenses of special agents; rent 
and other expenses of branch offices; cost of surveys and inspec- 
tions; home office expenses; rent, clerk hire, and a multitude of 
other small charges; so that the expenses average about 50 per 
cent. of the premiums, and the margin of profit left is about ro 
per cent. of receipts. When we compare this enormous cost 
with that of German compulsory accident insurance, or even with 
that of French syndicates or private companies under recent laws, 
we can see that the industry of this country is subjected to a 
burden which is beyond reason; and it does not seem possible 
that a large body of shrewd business men will very long tolerate 
such a law and the conditions which it creates. 

This form of insurance began to be used about 1887, and the 
volume of business increased from $150,000 in that year to $14,- 


* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. VII, p. 78. 

*Thirty-seventh Report of Insurance Superintendent of Illinois, 1905, 
p. Xvii. 

°W. F. Moore, “Liability Insurance,” Jnsurance, published by Annals of 


American Academy, pp. 328, 330. 
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700,000 in 1904; but these figures include all kinds of liability 


policies excepting steam boiler policies. 
IV. INDIRECT CONSEQUENCES 


One effect of the employers’ liability laws, in connection with 
other motives, is the very common custom of paying the expenses 
of medical care after an accident, and even of continuing the 
wages or part of them during temporary incapacity. How far 
this custom extends it is impossible to determine, but corre- 
spondence proves that it is quite wide and rapidly growing. 
One example may be cited. In the state of Michigan during the 
year 1905, according to the report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics, reports were secured on this subject in relation to more 
than 400 cases of accidents in factories and workshops in the 
state. The average duration of disability was 33 days. Out of 
348 injured workmen 172 of them received their wages during 
the time of disability.” Only in part is this beneficent action due 
to purely philanthropic motives; probably we must suppose the 
constant pressure of fear of damage suits on the part of 
employees urged on by lawyers in quest of contingent fees. As 
quickly as possible after an accident the representatives of the 
firm visit the wounded man, show him kindly attention, provide 
for urgent needs, or send him to a hospital. In due time, not 
always immediately upon the heels of the conciliating gift, comes 
the legal agent of the firm with a document for the employee to 
sign giving a full release from all liability in consequence of any 
possible neglect on the part of the employers. As a rule there is 
no legal claim, and the contribution is a pure gratuity, but experi- 


ence shows that such “smart money” has a soothing and con- 
ciliatory effect upon the mind of the injured man. Furthermore 
there is economic advantage in securing prompt surgical and 
medical care, because the chances of certain and speedy recovery 
of a wounded workman are increased by such measures. Of 
course the employee profits by the custom. But he has no legal 
claim, and the charity feature is objectionable and irritating. 

* Twenty-third Annual Report of the Labor and Industrial Statistics of 


Michigan, 1906. 
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The establishment of benefit clubs in factories and shops, 
with or without subsidies from the employers, as described in 
another chapter, is often largely due to the natural and proper 
desire of employers to avoid the irritation which increases fric- 
tion and so litigation. Here also the perception of the value of 
timely and competent medical care in restoring and conserving 
the industrial efficiency of workers has much to do with the 
favorable attitude toward such organizations. The humane 
motive must also have its place. It has been asserted, though 
without adequate data for proof, that many of the great rail- 
roads and other corporations already, and without legal require- 
ment, pay out in benefits to wounded workmen all that they 
would be required to do under the British Compensation Act. All 
of these facts go to show that, under the liability law, the cost 
and burden of insurance is already quite heavy on employers, and 
that the burden would for many of them not be greatly increased 
if the compulsory insurance of workingmen were at once intro- 
duced. But the measures just described are without true legal 
authority and are for this reason not socially equal nor fairly 
distributed. It is natural that some more Satisfactory legal 


method should be sought. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS BILL 


On January 13, 1904, a very competent committee recom- 
mended to the legislature of Massachusetts a modified form of 
the British Compensation Act of 1897. The legislature had, on 
June 5, 1903, instructed the governor to appoint this committee 
of five persons to make recommendations for laws on the rela- 


tions between employer and employee. The text of the bill offered 


by them was printed in their report. This bill was rejected and 


nothing was done, and yet the discussion thus awakened served 
an important educational purpose and public opinion was strongly 
directed to the problem. 

Serious and perhaps insurmountable legal objections have 
been urged against this bill. The proposed law has been summar- 
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ized and criticized very clearly and strongly by Professor E. 
Freund: ?? 

The bill makes every employer belonging to one of the classes specified 
by it liable for any personal injury happening to an employee while per- 
forming duties growing out of or incidental to his employment, unless the 
injury is due to the employee’s own wilful or fraudulent misconduct. The 
employment must be on, or in, or about a railroad, a street railway, a 
factory, a workshop, a warehouse, a mine, a quarry, engineering work, or 
any building which is being constructed, repaired, altered, or improved by 
means of a scaffolding, temporary staging or ladder, or being demolished, 
or on which machinery driven by steam, water, or other mechanical power 
is being used for the purpose of the construction, repair, or demolition 
thereof. The act provides for the payment of lump sums in case of death, 
and for week!y payments in case of total or partial incapacity. Maximum 
amounts are fixed, and the weekly payments are subject to review from 
time to time. All questions arising under the act as to liability to 
pay, Or amount or duration of compensation, are to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. The employee has his option to proceed independently of the act to 
recover damages, where he has a cause of action by common law or by 
other statutes. 

Professor Freund and others have raised the follow- 
ing constitutional objections to this form of law: (a) The bill 
makes no provision for trial by jury, leaving the settlement in 
disputed questions to arbitration; (b) There seems to be no 
principle of classification in determining the occupations included 
in the bill or excluded from its operations; (c) It is objected that 
this bill lays an unjust and intolerable burden on the employer of 
small means and income, making his liability absolute although 
his ability to meet the demand in case of serious accident is not 
comparable with that of rich corporations. All these errors can be 
corrected in a revised bill. ‘The necessary provision for jury trial 
would probably not seriously interfere with the operation of the 
act; a more intelligible principle of selection of employments 
could easily be found; and, above all, employers on a small scale 
should be relieved.” 

A somewhat different line of objections has been brought 
forward by other legal authorities. Thus it has been attacked 
on the ground that it is class legislation and casts upon employers 


™ Green Bag, February, 1907, pp. 8o ff, 
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of certain selected classes a burden not imposed on others. In 
proof and illustration of this contention the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois is cited: 

Liberty, as that term is used in the constitution, means not only freedom 
of the citizen from servitude and restraint, but is deemed to embrace the 
right of every man to be free in the use of his powers and faculties and to 
adopt and pursue such avocation or calling as he may choose, subject only 
to the restraints necessary to secure the common welfare.” 

These cases show that legislative enactment cannot deprive a 
man of his right to pursue his calling in his own way so long as 
he does not encroach upen the rights of others. As an example 
the case is cited where a statute prohibiting contractors to allow 
their employees to work more than eight hours a day on public 
work was held unconstitutional.’* It is affirmed, in the same 
course of argument, that the police power of the state cannot be 
made to cover legislation not necessary to the health and safety 
or welfare of the community. One might be justified in replying 
to this argument that it is precisely the health, preservation, and 
welfare of the people which is the object of this legislation. 

Another objection to the compensation law is based on the 
idea that, if its enactment meant the repeal of the right to secure 
redress for injury due to the employers’ negligence, it would be 
unconstitutional because it would deprive the employee of a 
remedy which he now has under the common law. This form of 
the argument has much weight with employees and hinders the 
progress of progressive legislation in the direction of insurance. 
It would be amusing if it were not so tragically serious to hear 
what legal principle is quoted in this connection; the splendid 
periods of the Bill of Rights are introduced to give solemn weight 
to the argument for the common law as against modern insur- 
ance laws which offer a vastly more adequate remedy not only in 
case of negligence but in all cases of accidents. It sounds like 
sarcasm to quote these words and then bring them into connec- 


* Braceville Coal Co. v. People, 147 Ill, 660; Bassette v. the People, 193 
U. S., 678; Allgegyer v. La., 165 U. S., 


. 344; Powell v. Pennsylvania, 127 
578. 


“ Bailey v. the People, 190 IIL, 28. 
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tion with the daily facts of life in any industrial city of this 
country. The fundamental ethical principle is indeed worthily 
expressed : 

Every person ought to find a certain remedy in the laws for all injuries 
and wrongs which he may receive in his person, property, or reputation. He 
ought to obtain it by law, right, and justice freely and without being obliged 
to purchase it, completely and without denial, promptly and without delay 
This is the sublime doctrine of our law; but what is the brute 
fact familiar to the very judges who cite these sonorous phrases 
in instructing juries and rendering awards? Every one of them 
knows, and many of them confess with shame, that the actual 
working of the law is in constant and notorious contradiction 
with every phrase; in practice there is burdensome cost to the 
workman who sues, and he must pay his attorney perhaps half 
of the award to conduct his suit; the delay leaves the disabled 
man for at least two years without resources, although the law 


gives him a right to instant succor; the issue is not certain, but 


a mere gambler’s chance; and in the vast majority of cases, that 
is those not traceable to negligence of the employer, yet due to 
the occupation itself, the workman has not even the promise of 
legal relief. The situation has a natural tendency to make every 
workman regard laws and courts as his natural enemies, and 
this has really been the effect, until there is positive hostility to 
these salutary institutions. There is no cure for this hostility in 
quotations from venerable documents to which actual experience 
gives the lie direct. 

Beneath the juristic objections are certain economic diffi- 
culties which give meaning to the legal criticism of the com- 
pensation or absolute liability principle. These objections were 
successfully urged by the manufacturers of Massachusetts and 
were influential in the defeat of the bill before the legislature. 
In the United States there is entire freedom of trade between 
states and competition is unrestricted by state barriers. The 
employers, assuming that the cost of insurance is a financial 
burden or that compensation without reference to negligence 
would be, declare that the premiums for insurance would handi- 
cap the employers of the state which should adopt the law in 
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their competition with employers in similar lines in other states. 
It is difficult to prove that this objection is without weight. 
Elsewhere the various aspects of this problem are considered, 
but the difficulty if not impossibility of securing national and 
thereby uniform and equal requirements makes a satisfactory 
solution very remote. 


VI. EFFORTS TO FIND A WAY OUT 


There are some encouraging aspects of the situation. It will 
still be possible, under judicial rulings, to make insurance con- 
tracts of a certain kind which may develop a system of volun- 
tary protection much more satisfactory than anything yet 
known. It is quite clear that an employer under the law may 
make a contract with his employees which will release him from 
common law liabilities in cases where the injured employee 
accepts the terms after the accident. But it is not yet clear that 
an employee can contract out of his rights as a condition of 
employment or even in advance of actual injury.’* Insurance 
arrangements of the relief departments of the railroad compan- 
ies are on the basis of these legal principles. In the bill offered 
by the Industrial Insurance Commission of Illinois in 1907 
another method was recommended: to offer to employers who 
would contribute at least half the cost of accident insurance 
immunity from all other liabilities, in case they could induce 
their employees to sign a contract to accept these terms. It was 
thought by the commission that the freedom from uncertain 
liabilities and danger of vexations and costly litigation would be 
inducement enough for most important employers to adopt this 
course without further legal constraint. On the other hand it was 
hoped that the employees would see it to be to their interest to 
agree to such a contract since they would thus be assured of 
a certain indemnity or benefit in all cases of injury, whether 
there was show of cause under the plea of negligence or not, and 
thus they would have absolute protection in all forms of dis- 
ability without losing employment and without paying half or 
more of rare awards for lawyers’ fees. It is not yet known 


* See 77 N. E. Rep., p. 248; 169 IIl., 312. 
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whether the employees will take this view of the matter, nor 
what the legislature will do, nor what the courts would do in 
case a law of this kind were put to test. But the Commission 
was advised by some of the most competent authorities in the 
country that the essential features of the bill were legally and 
actuarially sound and would, if accepted in good faith, relieve the 
situation and be a substantial benefit to employers, employees and 
to the general public. If this is true the idea will yet be tried in 
some states and have a chance to prove its worth. The Illinois 
bill left the method of insurance optional with the contracting 
parties, that is with the employers; and the employer might 
select a casualty company to provide the machinery for protec- 
tion, or might under suitable conditions create his own insurance 
fund, or might join with others in the formation of a mutual 
insurance association. It would be unwise to exclude casualty 


companies from this business in the present situation and equally 


unwise to give them a monopoly of the business. 

In the year 1899 an effort was made in New York to intro- 
duce some insurance measure, but it failed on account of the 
contemporaneous demand for more stringent liability law. The 
bill offered included the British principle of absolute liability and 
compensation in all kinds of accidents.’® 

In the year 1902 Senator David J. Lewis introduced into the 
legislature of Maryland a bill intended to encourage or prac- 
tically compel employers to provide insurance for their 
employees in certain dangerous occupations. There was in the 
law a drastic provision extending the scope of liability, and then 
the employer was permitted to avoid this liability by paying 
given sums to the State Insurance Commissioner for the creation 
of a fund out of which a death indemnity for a thousand dollars 
should be paid. The law was passed and a number of death 
benefits were paid out by the Insurance Commissioner. It was 
declared unconstitutional in an inferior court on the ground that 
the law gave judicial powers to an administrative officer. No 
case has been carried up to the Court of Appeals and the final 
test has not been applied. The author of the bill thinks that the 


* See article of M. M. Dawson in Railway Age, 1904, p. 415. 
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indifference of employers to the law was due to the fact that the 
number of cases attributable to negligence is so small that free- 
dom from liability under that clause is not sufficient motive to 
induce them to go to the trouble to insure their employees. 

In the meantime it is interesting to study the growth and 
advance of instructed minds on this subject as illustrated in 
various messages of President Roosevelt. He seems to have 
uttered his first plea in connection with an urgent request to 
Congress to grant disability and old-age pensions to members 
of the life-saving crews along the rivers and coasts. In his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1906, he goes farther and reaches the ground 
of the British compensation act of 1897: 


Among the excellent laws which the congress passed at the last session 
was an employers’ liability law.” It was a marked step in advance to get 
the recognition of employers’ liability on the statute books, but the law did 
not go far enough. In spite of all precautions exercised by employers there 
are unavoidable accidents and even deaths involved in nearly every line of 
business connected with the mechanic arts. This inevitable sacrifice of 
life may be reduced to a minimum, but it cannot be completely eliminated. 
It is a great social injustice to compel the employee, or rather the family 
of the killed or disabled victim, to bear the entire burden of an inevitable 
sacrifice. In other words, society shirks its duty by laying the whole cost 
on the victim, whereas the injury comes from what may be called the 
legitimate risks of the trade. Compensation for accidents or deaths due 
in any line of industry to the actual conditions under which that industry 
is carried on should be paid by that portion of the community for the benefit 
of which the industry is carried on—that is, by those who profit by the 
industry. If the entire trade risk is placed upon the employer he will 
promptly and properly add it to the legitimate cost of the production and 
assess it proportionately upon the consumers of his commodity. It is there- 
fore clear to my mind that the law should place this entire risk of trade 
upon the employer. Neither the federal law nor, as far as I am informed, 
the state laws dealing with the question of employers’ liability are sufficiently 


thoroughgoing. 


Still more recently in a speech at the Jamestown Exposition, 
June 11, 1907, President Roosevelt has been even more explicit, 


* This law has been declared unconstitutional by two courts and affirmed 
by one federal court. Judge Evans, in Kentucky, in re United States v. J. M. 
Scott, 1906, declared adversely. Until a case has been carried up to the Supreme 


Court the value of the law is in doubt. 
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and published the opinions which no doubt have long been wait- 
ing in his fertile mind for the right moment for utterance in a 
responsible way: “Workmen should receive a certain definite 
and limited compensation for all accidents in industry, irre- 
spective of negligence.” This doctrine he would have Con- 


gress apply at once in statutes governing railroads; no doubt 
with the hope that state legislatures would speedily follow the 
example set by the federal legislature. 
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ARE THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ANSWERABLE TO COM- 
MON PRINCIPLES OF METHOD? (Concluded) 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


Having replied in the first part of this paper’ to certain 
specific criticisms in Dr. Hoxie’s “Rejoinder,’”’? I shall now 
attempt to express more positively two or three rather elemen- 
tary methodological principles. I am not yet sure whether there 
is a real difference of judgment about them between Dr. 
Hoxie and myself, or whether the argument amounts only to an 
incident in the race-hatreds between vocabularies. In either 
case, no better way of approaching an understanding is in sight 
than the frankest possible use of the words at command on both 
sides. 

In reviewing the scope of this discussion I am impressed 
with the necessity of appeal to primary principles which the social 
sciences can hardly repudiate. As I see the situation, the occa- 
sion for such a discussion as this arises from the degree of inat- 
tention to formulation of these principles which has become 
habitual. It is hard to believe that responsible scholars would 
deliberately deny their substantial validity. I have the best of 
reasons for believing that Dr. Hoxie’s own practice, for example, 
is a salutary object-lesson in consistent respect for the very 
principles about which we find ourselves disagreeing in the 
abstract. As I said in the first part of this paper, we seem to 
be unable to use words in a way that makes us sure of each 
other’s ideas. The removal of the misunderstanding, I repeat, is 
probably not feasible through a process of logical proof. It 
must be chiefly through increased attention to conditions or ele- 
ments of the scientific process which are out of sight when we 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol, XIII, pp. 1 ff. 
* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 739 ff. 
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attempt to calculate methodological values merely from the 


standpoint of a specialized interest. 

In the first place, I appeal to the principle that science can 
never be in the strict sense an individual pursuit. No man could 
be a scientist in a proper sense who should actually cut him- 
self off from other men’s interests, and should utterly disregard 
the reaction of other men’s minds upon reality. One of the 
temptations of the very conditions which on the whole are 
necessary for the utmost promotion of science—viz., relative 
detachment from all other interests except desire to investigate 
our own problems—is the impulse to imagine that science is 
wholly a matter of our own choice. We are tempted to assume 
that we are at liberty to plot any plan of research whatsoever, 
regardless of its relation to anyone's else researches, and that 
our interest in this isolated pursuit will qualify it as science if we 
are only industrious enough. It sometimes follows that aca- 
demic men so lose the sense of proportion that they withdraw 
from the real scientific movement and pursue curious but profit- 
less quests which merely cater to pedantic or dilettantish whims. 
Busy puttering about the unrelated and the unrelatable is not 
science. Genuine science is always a division of the world’s 
labor of discovering the facts and the connections of facts 
through which men may become intelligent about themselves and 
their relations with the rest of the universe. It is as vicious for 
a man who assumes the functions of a scientist not to keep 
strictly within the limitations of “things-as-they-are,”’ as it 
would be for a train dispatcher to absolve himself from precise 
regard for the movements of his trains, and to substitute a hypo- 
thetical manipulation of trains thought of in some abstraction 
from their working relations which his speculative interest 
might conceive.* Every real scientist is virtually a deputy of his 

* As will appear later, when I refer directly or by implication to “things-as- 
they-are,” I mean that concurrence of processes which we call “the visible uni- 
verse,” or any section of it which may be concerned in a given inquiry, as it 
interprets itself to the means of knowledge at present within the control of 
mankind. I have no thought of a metaphysical Ding-an-sich, nor of any other con- 


ceivable “ultimate reality” in a metaphysical sense. I am speaking strictly 
within the lines of those assumptions about the reality of the phenomenal world, 
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fellow-men, intrusted with the task of finding out some fraction 
of the truth about “things-as-they-are,” which may at last be 
authenticated and evaluated by fitting into its place in the whole 
ascertainable system of truth. Curious intellectual pursuits 
which are not amenable to correction by correlation with all 
other investigations of truth are at best prostituted science. 

This being the case, every attempt to state science in terms of 
independence and autonomy is in its way a repetition of the 
blunder which we are slowly unlearning, of trying to state 
human life in terms of a socially and psychologically impossible 
individualism. So far as we have found it out, the system of 
“things-as-they-are” with which our knowledge problems are 
concerned is a system of interlocking processes. We have to 
know partially a little something of a narrow range of these 
processes before we can know more of the wider sweep of the 
same or other processes; but each extension of our knowledge 
from the more partial to the less partial must involve, as one of 
its elements, some recognition of the dependence of the processes 
which we have observed more upon other processes which we 
have observed less. Putting the generalization, for instance, 
in terms of the particular problems with which this discussion is 
concerned, there can be no “science” of “men making choices in 
the market,” which is not at the same time partly constructing 
and partly constructed by science of men making all other 
choices, and that in turn related in similar fashion to science of 
men in all the other activities which are the conditions or conse- 
quents of voluntary choices; and these approximate sciences 


again are always tentative expressions of processes that run into 
and out of the processes by which men are related to the 


physical cosmic process. 
In a word, since reality as we know it is a plexus of inter- 
relationships, the sciences which attempt to interpret portions of 


and about the competence of our practical reason to get acquainted with it, 
which are the necessary premises of all voluntary action. I am contrasting 
reality within the meaning of those assumptions, with liberties taken by indi- 
vidual or group fancy in disregard of those assumptions. The occasion for this 
explanation is stated in the passages referred to at the beginning of this note, 


i. €., PP. 207, 219, 220. 
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reality are bound to interpret each and all of them subject to what 
can be ascertained about their conditioning interrelationships. 
Scientific abstraction, therefore, is legitimate only on the condi- 
tion that whenever a given abstraction is no longer necessary for 
the particular forms of inquiry which it facilitates, the question 
shall recur, By what connections with the whole are the relation- 
ships modified which have thus been abstracted for partial exami- 


nation ? 
The second elementary principle which Dr. Hoxie’s “Re- 


joinder” moves me to enlarge upon has been implied in what 
has already been said. It may be expressed in this way: Science 
as a whole ts the total result of the combined efforts of men to 
explain all that takes place within the range of human observa- 
tion. A science is properly so called when it is such an explana- 
tion of particular types of occurrences that it tends both to inter- 
pret and to be interpreted by the whole of contemporary science, 
or when it brings to light phases of reality which call for recon- 
sideration of more or less of what had previously ranked as 
science. 

The point now is that while science is a function of human 
intelligence as a whole, not an irresponsible amusement which 
individuals may shape to suit themselves, the objective side of 
science is a whole not subject to human wills. It is a plexus of 
conditions which hedge all men about. Whether men are scien- 
tists or not, they cannot flee from these conditions. Everything 
that is knowable is a function of this whole objective process. 
All knowledge or science is relatively complete, therefore, in the 
degree in which it interprets a phase or phases of these objective 
conditions in the relations which actually exist between it or 
them and all the surrounding conditions. 

Suppose some physical convulsion had destroyed all the books 
in the world, and had made the memory of all of us a blank, so 
far as that could occur and still leave us in possession of our 
present grade of intelligence. Suppose that all recollection of 
pure science, both its content and its formal divisions, were 
effaced. Suppose that the living generation retained the rudi- 
ments of manual and mental technique, with all that we now 
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understand by the phrase, “the scientific attitude of mind,” while 
the other results of science, including prepossessions about 
divisions of scientific labor, were swept away. 

I will not say that I know what men in general would do 
under those circumstances. I can only say that I can imagine 
but one course of action that would be thoroughly appropriate. 
If the situation which I have supposed would leave men suggest- 
ible by realities only and not at all by conventionalities, it seems 
probable that it would be less difficult under those circumstances 
for men to take the appropriate course than it is now for con- 
ventionalized men to modify their preconceptions. 

The intelligent procedure in the supposed situation, for men 
capable of scientific thought, would be to assemble in committees 
of the whole, or by representatives, in the most accessible centers 
in different parts of the world, to confront each other with a 
matter-of-fact summary of the conditions, and to take council 
together upon the most desirable courses of action. 

In brief the situation would be this: Here we are, so many 
people, mysteries to ourselves, under mysterious limitations, 
prompted by miscellaneous active impulses. The immediate 
question is, What is the thing to do? Consultation would not 


go on long—assuming scientific intelligence without scientific 
knowledge—before it would be evident to all that the question, 
What is the thing to do? runs back to the questions, What is the 


thing to know? 

So far as I am able to imagine the probable course of thought 
among men using merely the best scientific insight which the 
race has developed, with none of the impedimenta of accumulated 
opinion, they would conclude that the thing to know must 
embrace all the information to be had about all the consequences 
that must be depended upon to follow from all the different vari- 
ations of circumstances, and of human conduct with reference 
to the circumstances, that can occur within human experience. 
Then the preliminary answer to the first question would 
amount to this: The thing to do consists of all the actions 
which our discovery of consequences shows to be useful toward 
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making the circumstances yield the most to satisfy a rational 


consensus of all our wants.* 

If we were actually confronted with the task of tackling the 
whole problem of life, with neither help nor hindrance from 
accumulated beliefs, but merely in the exercise of our evolved 
physical and mental fitness to cope with reality as we encountered 
it, the assumption does not seem extravagant that all the men 


whom we now regard as scientific would presently reach a work- 
ing agreement to this effect: We have a life to live, and we 
need to find out how to live it. The first step must be to ascer- 
tain the conditions of the life which we may or must live. Life ; 
will then consist first of accommodating ourselves to the condi- Oe 
tions. If there is more to life, the scope of that more will 4 
doubtless appear in due time if we proceed to do our best to learn 
the inevitable conditions of life, and the main lines of adaptation. : 
Under those circumstances, knowledge would be appreciated 
from the start as relentlessly independent of men’s hopes or fears 
or wishes or tastes or purposes. Knowledge would be under- i 
stood not as something that men create and fashion to suit them- 
selves, but as a reflection in men’s minds of objective relations 
which the mind merely reports. It would be evident that knowl- 
edge is genuine rather than fanciful in the degree in which it 
resists capricious shapings of the imagination, and corresponds 
with actual relations in the world of experience. 
Under those circumstances too, knowledge would get its 
correlations from the kind and degree of its pertinence to actual 
life conditions. It seems to me consequently highly probable that 


knowledge would be divided very early according to the degrees a 
of generality and invariability in the relations which it attempted 3 
to set in order. At one end of the scale, for instance, we should ‘e 


have the absolutely invariable relations of quantity, capable of 
exact formulation as mathematics. At the other end of the scale 
we should have the highly inscrutable mutations of men’s moods 


*From our present standpoint we will interpret this phrase in the supposed a's 
case as implying a point of view that would lead at last to a content for the ryt 
concept “wants” from which nothing would be omitted which we now find it 
necessary to include; i.e., the whole gamut of physical and spiritual wants. 
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and whims, capable of classification in qualitative categories, but 
utterly incalculable in detail. Between these two extremes real 
relations would be found to interpenetrate one another in dimin- 
ishing degrees of generality and constancy. 

Following this perception, it would be necessary for men 
exploring the conditions of life to render the first discovery in 
another form, viz.: Relations about which we need knowledge 
may be arranged systematically according to the number of other 
relations which must be known in order to explain them pre- 
cisely. Some relations may be understood approximately with 
very little reference to other types of relations. For example, 
when we try to account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
we find ourselves at first approach dealing with a single kind of 
relations, and it is needless to inquire about other relations. 
If we try to understand relations of other sorts, we find our- 
selves obliged to make out an ascending ratio of coworking 
relations. For instance, when we try to account for the distribu- 
tion of plants on the surface of the earth, we find that the rela- 
tions involved greatly outnumber those encountered in the move- 
ments of the planets. Again, when we try to account for the 
distribution of human beings over the earth we find that more 
relations are concerned than in the case of the plants. If we go 
still farther, and try to account for the varieties of structures in 


the human groups so scattered, we find that still more relations 
are concerned than in the case of their mere distribution, etc.* 
Having recapitulated the previous experience of the race 


to this extent, it seems to me that the positive scientists in our 
hypothesis would very soon add one more rudimentary principle 
to their methodology, viz.: The credibility of any proposed 
explanation of specific relations depends in part upon the credi- 
bility of the accompanying explanation of all their reactions with 
other relations. That is, men would discover sooner or later 
that real knowledge is to be gained not by forays into experience 
and then retirement into isolation, to treat the fragmentary 
booty of these expeditions as though the rest of experience did 
not exist. Men would discover that real knowledge consists of 

* Sociologists will recognize in the last two paragraphs a partial paraphrase 


of Comte. 
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advancing step by step in the process of finding the functional 
connections between any portion of experience whatsoever and 


the total of experience which the combined observations of men 


have encountered. 

The foregoing illustration has this bearing: As a link in a 
process of logical proof it would have neither force nor rele- 
vance. The point is not whether my guess about the conduct of 


hypothetical men in hypothetical conditions is probably correct. 
This would be a vain question. Whether or not real men, under 


the conditions of the hypothesis, would behave as I have ima- 
gined, the conduct which I have outlined in the illustration reflects, 


so far as it goes, the principles of positive science as I understand \ 
them. In a word the first presumption of science is that in the 
process which we call consciousness mind encounters some point 


or points of contact with a boundless extension of relationships 


which may be represented for convenience by the phrase “things- 


as-they-are.”” The second presumption of science is that real 


knowledge, or thought corresponding with reality, is to be gained ; 


only by tracing relation into relation so far as such discovery 


can go within the range of “things-as-they-are.”” In other words, 


the concept “science” is built up around the presumption that the 
human mind is responsible and reliable only in the degree in 
which its activities report and reflect relations which are dis- 


cerned, not created, by the observing mind. This by no means 


excludes from the concept “science” the thousand-and-one direct 
and indirect devices for detecting relations within “‘things-as-they- ; 
are,’ which may be frustrated oftener than they succeed. The he 
criterion for them is not whether they arrive or not, but whether 2, 4 


they are in effect species of trial-divisors, eliminating hypotheses 
not strictly in accordance with reality, and thus narrowing down 
the line of approach to the precise relation sought. 


With this explanation the fictitious situation which I have ue 
exploited at such length has a certain illustrative value. It fur- 4 ,, 
nishes a quasi-concrete background for more literal discussion M 
of the two cardinal points involved in Dr. Hoxie’s contention, Le 


viz., first, the positive theorem that sciences are, and of right 


ought to be independent and autonomous; second, the negative 
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theorem that, if it were desirable to correlate sciences, no prin- 
ciple can be found which could justify itself as a means of 
correlation. 

With reference to the former of these contentions, I may 
first compress all that need be said into the single proposition 
that whenever a man of Dr. Hoxie’s acumen uses an equivalent 
of the phrase “independence of the sciences,’ he grossly deceives 
himself if he thinks he wants to be taken literally. It is as 
impossible for sciences to be independent in a strict sense as it is 
for citizens of a state to be literally free. It would be a gratui- 
tous affront to charge Dr. Hoxie with ignorance of this fact. 
It is as axiomatic to him as it is to me. Just as civic freedom is a 
condition in which each man’s liberties are limited by every other 
man’s rights, so knowledge is a condition in which each science 
is limited by every other science. Indeed, we imply this 
in all our later attempts to define science. When used intelli- 
gently the term means such an arrangement of all that has been 
observed within the range of experience which has been critically 
investigated, that each part or phase of that experience helps 


to interpret cach other part or phase of the whole experience. 
We assume that we know anything only to the extent that we 
know all the ramifications of relationship of which the immediate 
object of knowledge is an incident or detail. What we call 


knowledge is to a considerable extent a process of judging kinds 
and degrees of interdependence between more immediately and 
intimately known relationships and less immediately and inti- 
mately known relationships. That is, there is no trait of 
knowledge, or science, which is more obvious than its constant 
and manifold relativity and dependence. 

These things are no more familiar to me than they are to 
Dr. Hoxie. How is it possible then for him to affirm the inde- 
pendence of the sciences, and for me to deny it? Simply, as I 
showed in the first part of this paper,® by unwittingly smuggling 
different meanings into the same words, and then assuming that 
we are contradicting each other when one of us uses the posi- 
tive sign and the other the negative before these identical 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIII, pp. 9, 10. 
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verbal symbols. It requires but a moment’s analysis to discover 
that the independence of the sciences which Dr. Hoxie affirms is 
a quite different affair from the independence of the sciences 
which I deny. 

An analogy may serve to illustrate the difference. Three 
companies may operate, the first a steel plant, the second a glass 
factory, the third a flourmill. Legally and economically these 
three industries are independent of one another, but neither of 
them is independent of the facts of physics and chemistry. 
While no physicist nor chemist not an owner of these plants 
has a right to enter one of them and to order changes in the pro- 
cesses, any physicist or chemist who inspects one of the plants 
has a right to point out the fact, in case this, that, or the other 
process ignores or misapplies a law of physics or chemistry. In 
a precisely parallel way, no scientist functioning merely as a 
scientist has a right to give orders to other scientists. Every 
scientist has, however, a right to point out the inconclusiveness 
of any process of any science which fails properly to qualify 
itself by reckoning with relationships which are primarily the 
affair of other sciences. 

Dr. Hoxie evidently interprets me as claiming for sociology 
the right of a superior officer to overrule the acts of inferior 
officers. In reality, what I am claiming for the methodological 
division of sociology, which is all that is here in question, is that 
it has a function parallel with that of the expounder of American 
Constitutional Law, in his relation to civic officials. With no 
civic authority whatsoever, the constitutional lawyer points out 
the relations of the different members of our complicated legal 
structure, from the petty local magistrate to the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the federal government. 
All sorts of malfeasance in office might go on indefinitely, unim- 
peached by any act within the legal competence of the academic 
expounder of the law. Ina legal sense the officials, good or bad, 
are utterly independent of him. In a wider moral sense they are 
derelict if their conduct in office disregards his interpretation 
whenever it correctly represents the Constitution. The professor 
of Constitutional Law is merely one of the factors which work 
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together in forming the public opinion and the national stand- 
ards to which all officials are responsible. In like manner the 
sociological methodologist makes no claim to prerogative over 
other scientists except in a sense in which each of them has a 
prerogative over him. It is his division of labor to study the 
relations of function to function within the whole federation of 
scientific processes which the progress of knowledge has created. 
Whether other scholars pay him any attention is a matter which 
their own judgment decides. 

Even this statement, or an equivalent, always provokes 
opposition. Most men who are primarily interested in analytic 
rather than in synthetic phases of science usually regard the 
methodological division of labor as offensively presumptuous. 
They assume that it implies a claim to encyclopaedic information 
which other scholars do not possess. This is as absurd as it 
would be to set down the profession of the American constitu- 
tional lawyer or the astronomer as impossible, on the ground that 
the former would have to know all the local ordinances of all the 
towns and cities, arid the statutes of all the states, as well as 
the federal constitution and laws; while the latter would have to 
know all about the whole visible universe. I presume that the fal- 
lacy of such suppositions is plain to everyone who reads this 
argument, but such false conclusions are of the same type 
with refusals to recognize the function of the methodologist. The 
fact is that nobody can undertake any scientific investigation 
whatsoever without tacitly assuming some sort of a methodology. 
Instead of being exceptionally presumptuous the methodologists 
are exceptionally humble. They accept the burden of the con- 
clusion that phases of scientific relations, which must sooner or 
later be the common law for everbody, deserve serious study 
by somebody. 

Returning to the main proposition, that sciences are neces- 
sarily interdependent, not independent, and recalling, not as an 
argument but as an illustration, the hypothetical case of society 
obliged to rediscover knowledge from the elements, I would point 
out that the two questions which I put in the mouth of imaginary 
men represent, so far as we can see, the chief impulses of all 
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ine science. Inverting the proposition, all science is directly or indi- 
F the rectly the product of attempts to answer the question, ]Vhat ts 
_—— the thing to do? and the involved question, /l’hat is the thing 
cage to know? Everything that has been learned so far is apparently 
y the but a small part of the truth within reach; and we have only a 
mn of relatively cloudy view of the bearings which the different por- 
ated. tions of our discoveries have upon one another. By comparison : 
rhich with the least cultured types, to be sure, modern civilized men 
have gone far in exploring the conditions of life. Measured on 
okes the other hand by what remains to be explored and explained, in 
lytic spite of our brave conceit of sophistication we are still babes in rif 
the the wood. At worst some of us who profess scholarship are con- 
wom. tentedly settling ourselves to sleep in the softest spots we can a! 
ition find. It requires no extreme effort of the imagination to picture it 
aS it scholars at best as rather piteously crying themselves toward the 3 
titu- light. 
that The main question, IVhat do we need to know? sets to words 
| the the most helpless infancy of our ignorance. We have reached i 
I as a stage at which we are able to ask this primary question of 
€ to science in the more generalized form, What are the conditions 
fal- of life? This widening of the terms of the question implies a 
this tremendous advance from the first stage, and an enormous incre- 
type ment of wisdom. Involved in this wider vision and deeper 
The insight is the conviction that nothing can be counted in with * 
tion science unless it has some presumptive value as a factor in the 4 
explanation of “things-as-they-are.” Everything that has 
pists scientific value is entitled to it by virtue of relations through 
ail which it both interprets and is interpreted by the rest of “things- BY 
as-they-are.”’ 
udy Expressed in another way, science is reality registered in the | 
human mind. Whatever be the metaphysics of the relations 2 
ces- between these two factors, about which I shall say a qualifying 's 
as word later,’ the two terms, “reality” and “mind” are correlates he 
my in the human situation. Neither can be ruled out of considera- i 
aint tion without reducing the motions of science to an absurdity in ia 
sed comparison with which clowns’ stunts in the circus would be te 
al 


"Cf. below, pp. 219, 220. 
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rather rational performances. Science is not what the scholar 
would like reality to be, nor what the scholar chooses to think of 
reality as being. Science is the relations of the real world 
thought faithfully as they are found to occur in actual experi- 
ence. Without stopping to enlarge on the truism that science 
must always at best be partial and approximate and provisional, 
the essential item in the present connection is that, no matter 
what our subdivisions or classifications of science may be, if 
they are scientific at all each of them must be dependent upon all 
the rest, because each deals with relations which are incidental 
to the whole of reality. Those incidents cannot be known as they 
are except in the degree in which they are interpreted in their 
functional and proportional relations with the whole of reality. 

Waiving consideration of those factors in the conditions of 
life which furnish the problems of the physical sciences, what do 
these latter propositions mean for the social sciences ? 

For the matter now in question they mean that no type, nor 


group, nor series of relations, whether of men to things or of 


men to men, can be abstracted from the total conditions of life, 
and treated, except in a merely provisional way, as though they 
existed of, for, and by themselves, without thereby and to the 
extent of that abstraction falsifying science through misrepre- 
senting reality. For technical convenience the ethnologist may 
devote himself to one type of relations, the historian to another, 
the political scientist to another, the economist to another, the 
sociologist to another, etc. If however, either of these special- 
ists goes so far as virtually to ignore the meaning of the 
other types of relation, and to treat the relations to which he is 
partial as though they could be regarded by themselves as const1- 
tuting reality, or if he assigns to them more than their propor- 
tional value as determined by their part in all the processes which 
make up “things-as-they-are,” his pursuit to that extent ceases to 
be science and becomes mere sport. In such a case, a distinct and 
decisive function in the constitution of science is omitted, viz. : 
the reuniting of each factor analyzed out of reality with all the 
ascertainable functions of reality. 

When a process of genuinely scientific research begins, the 
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phase of reality to be investigated presents itself to the mind as 
a relatively undifferentiated mass. Analysis breaks up that mass 
into components. The scientific process does not end with 
microscopic inspection of some or all of the components. It ends 
by reconstructing the components in such a way that the same 
mass reappears no longer as a mass but as a unit. Each com- 
plete scientific process traverses this cycle. It is the final stage in 
this cycle which the methodologist particularly desires to promote. 

In a word then, it seems to me that the chief reason why Dr. 
Hoxie and I cannot see things alike in this connection is that 
there is a real difference of emphasis, which has the effect of a 
difference of structural principle, in our fundamental conceptions 
of science. I find the ultimate criterion of science in the inviol- 
able constitution of the reality which the mind tries to explore. 
Dr. Hoxie’s argument runs straight back to the assumption that 
the decisive criterion of science is the interest of the mind that 
encounters the reality. The more openly we recognize this 
antithesis the better. It is as old as human thought; and it is 
apparently as true of the individual mind as of the racial mind 
that it has to grope its way through the theological stage, and the 
metaphysical stage to the positive stage in getting itself settled. 
There is some truth on both sides of this cause célébre, viz., the 
things to be known vs. the mind that tries to know. Neither 
side alone is the whole truth. The interests of the exploring 
mind are of course the active agents in creating science, but the 
constitution of objective reality, mind of course included, is the 
ultimate condition which at last dictates the science which can be 
created. 

If it were necessary to carry the argument into further 
detail, I think I could show that when put on the defensive the 
interest criterion always has to fly the signal of distress, and 
to accept deliverance at the hands of some kind of objective cri- 
terion, so soon as it is taken at its word and required to explain 
why it balks at rating as science a long list of constructions pro- 
duced by interest in the bizarre and the trival.® 

It is time to point out that this fundamental principle of the 


*Cf. American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIII, pp. 13-15. 
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necessary interdependence of all positive investigations of human 
experience is not an esoteric doctrine. It is not a novelty. It is 


not a speculation. It is merely a digest of the practical conclu- 
sions which have been reached in more specific forms, first by the 
physical scientists,and then less consciously by the social scientists, 
Perhaps the most instructive history of social science in the nine- 
teenth century which could be projected would show this line of 
development: first, reaction from a-priori treatment of the facts; 
second, substitution of an extreme attention to typical details 
so arbitrarily abstracted from the’ actual conditions that the 
so-called sciences of society were in effect speculations of a new 
order upon microscopic sections of reality; and third, the most 
instructive account that could be given of the social sciences 
during the last quarter century would “feature” the fact that 
their gains have been largely through return from this extreme 
abstraction and extension of their correlations into one another's 
problems, instead of persisting in the policy of splendid isolation. 

A single illustration will show what I mean. In 1874 the 
historian Von Treitschke published in Preussische Jahrbiicher an 
elaborate indictment of Professor Schmoller upon the charge of 
propagating socialism. The accused was then in the earlier 
years of his progress toward his present secure position in the 
first rank of economists. Time has shown that Von Treitschke’s 
charge was not only misdirected but grotesque. Schmoller 
however felt called upon to defend himself. His reply is one of 
the conspicuous mile stones along the route of later progress in 
social philosophy. Without generalizing to the extent which has 
been necessary in this discussion, Professor Schmoller implicitly 
rests the special case upon precisely the principles which I have 
been stating. A single paragraph is sufficient evidence. He says: 

Every economic organization is determined by two series of relatively 
independent causes. On the one side are the “natural” causes, upon which 
the older national economy fixed its attention exclusively. On the other 
side are those causes which have their source in the psychical and moral 
life of peoples. These have been mentioned now and then, to be sure, but 
their meaning for national economy has never been systematically investi 
gated. There never will be a science of national economy in the strict sense 


of the term until not merely the first but also the second series of causes 
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THE 


is thoroughly investigated. The first series of causes constitutes the 
natural substructure, the foundation of economics The causes that 


belong in the other series constitute a much more movable under 


pinning (Zwischenbau) so to speak, upon this foundation The two 
together are necessary for a decisive result. Only upon the two together 
can a definite economic structure rest. A very large part of all eco 
nomic investigations up to the present made the great mistake of attributing 
this last result, i. e., definite economic conditions, directly to the first series 
of causes. They forgot or disregarded the whole intermediate structure, 
and consequently heaped false conclusions upon false conclusions. They 
were continually vitiated by the attempt to make technical and natural 
antecedents explain what is back of all technique. They declared that from 
definite technical facts a given social order and legal system must neces 
sarily follow. The truth is, as history abundantly shows, that these ante 
cedents and consequents may greatly vary. That is, they misunderstood 
the nature of morals and of law, the power of ethical sentiments and cul- 


tural ideas, which also determines the whole economic system.” 


But I will rest this part of the argument here. Further con- 
siderations in point will occur in connection with Dr. Hoxie’s 
second main count, viz., the supposed impossibility of discover- 
ing a synthetic principle. y 

It is necessary to note in passing that Dr. Hoxie has twice 
in his rejoinder employed against me the rather obvious device 
of attributing to an opponent views which he repudiates, and for 
which he is in no way responsible. Having given my name to a 
very weak specimen of the genus man-of-straw, it is no trick at 
all to demolish him. Without wasting time to enumerate the 
different types of mental principles to which I do not appeal, I 
will again try to state my argument as directly as possible. 

I start with the postulate that science at a given moment is so 
much of an answer as men have up to that date succeeded in 
giving to the companion questions, !Vhat is the thing to do? and 
What is the thing to know? I assume that the thing to know 
consists of all the real relations that have to be counted on, in the 
manner and degree in which they have to be counted on, in 
human experience. I assume that, at every stage, and every 
step of every stage of the process of developing science, every 
tentative knowledge of a particular relation is liable to correction 


* Ueber einige Grundfragen des Rechts und der Volkswirthschaft, p. 42. 
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by what can be ascertained about all other relations. This may be 
generalized into a formal expression of the most rudimentary 
principle of scientific synthesis, viz.: Every supposed real rela- 
tion acquires scientific precision and finality in the degree in 
which its articulation with the whole universe of objective rela- 
tions is ascertained. Or more simply expressed, every phase of 
reality is a function of reality as a whole, and science is not 
merely knowledge of detached phases, but of the ways in which 
these phases are related to one another. More simply still, we 
cannot know all that is possible about anything until we know 
all that is possible about its connections with everything. 

In these propositions I am again not exploiting a novel 
theory. I am simply repeating in my own way the alphabet of 
positive science. In some form or other these things are as 
axiomatic as the multiplication table to every full-fledged physi- 
cal scientist. It is only among men who deal with the humanities 
that anybody who ranks as a scholar betrays uncertainty about 
these fundamentals. Physical science is not physical facts 
arranged merely to suit the mental side of the reaction between 
mind and “things-as-they-are.”” Physical science is the mind’s 
accommodation of itself to physical facts. Suppose we had 
every molecitle of matter that ever had been or ever could be 
examined in a given chemical laboratory, and every vital cell that 
could ever be examined in a physiological laboratory, arranged 
each in a labeled pigeonhole of its own, in a block of pigeon- 
holes like the boxes in a post-office. Those areas of labeled 
pigeonholes would not be a science of chemistry or physiology. 
Such a display of chemical or physiological specimens might suit 
some minds and serve some purposes, but reality is not arranged 
in that way, and whatever we think about it, we must learn to get 
to reality as it is before we shall have achieved science. The physi- 
cal sciences have done what they have done toward interpreting 
their phases of reality by falling into line with this inevitable 
principle. Time was when men told what purported to be the 
truth about the stars by constructing them into fabulous constella- 
tions. We now know that there are no constellations in the 
picture-book sense, and we are interpreting what goes on in the 
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most distant and vaporous nebula as a part of the same process 
which turns our water-wheels and boils our teakettles. \Ve 
have found out that there are orders of relations inorganic and 
organic, which recur according to constant laws, and which are 
variants of one another in partially ascertainable ways. So far 
as these relations are made out, they constitute a system of the 
known. The inexorable law of synthesis or correlation in physi- 
cal science is that no apparent discovery of a new fact or rela- 
tion can be recognized as a permanent part of science until it has 
either reconstructed the previous synthesis or made it probable 
that it has a place somewhere within the synthesis. Physical 
science has partially answered the question, ]Ihat is the thing 
to know? or What are the conditions of life? by charting a 
physical universe that is not discontinuous, nor heteronomous, 
but a complex unity of forces which act consistently from atom 
to planetary system. Every item of supposed knowledge that 
aspires to the rank of science must show credentials that admit it 
to a place in such a universe. 

When we turn from the physical to the moral division of 


reality, do we pass from congruity and coherence and consist- 


ency and regularity and interdependence and unity, to incon- 
gruity and incoherence and inconsistency and irregularity and 
independence and anarchy? If we select groups or types or 
series of human actions, and arrange them in _ pigeonholes 
according to any arbitrary fancy whatsoever, will the result be a 
science? I have never seen nor heard of a scholar in the social 
sciences who would deliberately answer these questions in the 
affirmative. I have occasionally met scholars who were agnostics 
as to ascertainable laws of coherence in human affairs, but so 
far as I know scholars as a rule believe that human conditions 
and actions conform to laws after their kind just as truly as the 
waves of the sea conform to the laws of physics. 

It is not a part of my present task to schedule those laws. 
The question which Dr. Hoxie raises is whether there is any 
principle by which human relations may be so co-ordinated that 
common laws of those relations may be discovered. My answer 
is that the principle by which human relations may and must be 
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correlated, until we discover a more comprehensive principle, is a 
projection of the principle under which physical phenomena are 
scientifically unified, viz.: The laws of physical and chemical 
and vital causation and correlation continue their sway in the 
affairs of men, with the added variant of the laws of psychical 
causation, whatever these may prove to be. Just as only pseudo- 
physical science can come from attempts to systematize material 
relations in disregard of the laws of physics and chemistry and 
biology, so only pseudo-social science can result from attempts 
to systematize human relations in disregard of the laws of 
physics and chemistry and biology, plus the peculiar variant of 
human conditions—the laws of psychology. Just as there is no 
type nor phase of physical phenomena which can be constructed 
into a physical science except as it is correlated with the general 
laws of physics and chemistry and biology of which it is a 
resultant, so there are no types nor phases of social phenomena 
which can be construed into social sciences except as they are 
correlated with the general laws of physics and chemistry and 
bology, and in particular of psychology, of all of which they are 
resultants. 

When we are dealing scientifically with any portion of human 
experience whatsoever, our problem is to interpret a segment of 
that portion of reality in which inorganic and organic evolution 
have passed into psychic evolution. The human phase of reality 
consists, so far as we can see at present, of the evolution of types 
of interests, the evolution of types of individuals combining the 
interests, and the evolution of types of association between the 
individuals in pursuit of their interests, the whole succession of. 
cycles proceeding in constant interrelation with the play of cause 
and effect which constitutes the physical conditions of the human 
process. Everything that deserves rank as social science must 
find its correlation somewhere within this cycle. The processes 
peculiar to psychic evolution are variations of knowing and valu- 
ing and willing in the individuals who carry on the processes 
Any cross section, or combination of social relations which is not 
co-ordinated with this process of psychic evolution is at best 
science gone wrong. No matter how large the abstraction may 
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bulk which is thus dislocated from the actual human process, it 


is not a positively justified science, any more than one “science” 
of red cows and another of black cows and another of brindle 
cows would be maintainable divisions of zodlogy. The human 
reality is men swirling through the cycles of evolving interests, 
evolving personalities, evolving associations.’” Human science is 
valid interpretation of any portion of this process, always pre- 
suming that it ts treated at last as a portion of the larger process, 
not as a detached entity. Any systematizing of human phenomena 
in such a way as to wrest them out of their functional correla- 
tions with the whole human process is, to the extent of that 
insulation, a miscarriage of science. 

The leading principle then by which partial knowledge of 
human experience must be correlated with all the knowledge of 


experience that is attainable is not an a-priori assuinption of any 


sort. It is a generalization which expresses algebraically the sum 
total of our present insight into one dimension of reality, viz.: 
For our intelligence the most central process within the range 
of experience is the evolution of human personality; for our 
intelligence therefore every separable phase of human experience 
must get its meaning and valuation from the connections which 
we discover between it and the central process of the evolution of 
persons. 


In conversation with Dr. Hoxie since this discussion began 
I have learned that in his mind my argument is fallacious 
because it involves disregard of “pragmatism.” As I confessed 
in the first part of this paper, I can make no defense against the 
charge that my meaning is obscure. If I have not made my 
thought plain the fault must be my own. In fact, however, I 
have not intended to imply in this argument anything whatever 
which is in controversy between pragmatism and not-pragmatism, 
whether the reference is to psychological or logical or meta- 


* While expressing the relation in this way, I am conscious that, for the 
sake of emphasis, I am using figurative language which is open to serious objec- 
tion. I should be contradicting myself if I spoke literally of “men” as fixed 
factors going through a process. The “man” in the case is of course a variable, 
quite as much as his relations with the other variables in the whole process. 
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physical types of the former doctrine. If any division of science 
or philosophy discovers a principle or a particular of knowledge 
which has a bearing upon interpretation of social relations, my 
whole argument requires that the discovery should have full 
faith and credit in the construction of social science. I am 
unable to see, however, that anything material to the present 
argument would be changed in the least if it became necessary to 
restate it in terms either of pragmatism or of not-pragmatism. 
Questions of epistemology do not fall within the present inquiry. 
It deals with reaches of phenomena about which, for the purposes 
of the social sciences, we assume that we have trustworthy sources 
of information. The grounds of that assumption present prob- 
lems for other sciences, but, without prejudging those problems, 
everything which I have urged is maintainable for all purposes 
upon the plane of the social sciences. 

Dr. Hoxie scents danger and dogma wherever I use any 
variation of the idea of “final” or “ultimate” criteria for science, 


in particular for social science. He understands me to be claim- 
ing right of asylum in an arbitrary metaphysical concept. On 


the contrary, my argument is in that respect of the same logical 
type with the everyday legal judgment in the United States that 
a decision of the Federal Supreme Court is the law of the land. 
It is “ultimate” and “final” within its sphere. At the same time 
there is no denying that the law of the land is only relatively 
final. It may be casus belli to other nations tomorrow, and the 
day after it may be repealed by the law of the bigger stick. Or 
the law of the land as it stands today may be a law which pre- 
supposed conditions which will be superseded by different con- 
ditions tomorrow, and then constitutional enactment or extra- 
constitutional revolution may substitute another law. Neverthe- 
less, although the law as determined by our Supreme Court is 
merely of a piece with the relative and transitory character of all 
finite affairs, yet it would be hypercritical to raise a point against 
lawyers’ use, for strictly legal purposes, of synonyms of the 
terms “final” and “ultimate’”’ in connection with the law of the 
land. Ina precisely parallel way, human experience reaches out 
to a certain circumference of relations which our knowledge can 
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neither ignore nor overstep if it pursues a strict program of posi- 


tive science. Within this circumference there are certain rela- 
tions that are just as “final” and “ultimate” in their way as the 
law of the land is in its sphere in its way. It is just as hypercriti- 
cal to challenge the use of the terms “final” and “ultimate” in 
their obvious accommodation to the recognized limitations in the 
latter instance as in the former. 

To remove Dr. Hoxie’s suspicion that 1 am surreptitiously 
anchored to some assumed metaphysical ultimate, I am perfectly 
willing to admit that, for all I know, there may be millions of 
worlds in each of which, measured by some standard of which we 
have no knowledge, something is going on infinitely more impor- 
tant than the whole sum of experience on this planet. If we had 
means of knowing this conceivable situation to be actual, with no 
more ability than we have at present to imagine a content for 
the actuality, my argument would not have to be altered in the 
least. I am not attempting to make formulas to fit ultimate 
or abstract realities in the metaphysical sense, nor am I propos- 
ing generalizations of cosmic scope. I am insisting on the fact 
that the phenomena of human experience as we actually observe 
them are not independent one of another, and the mental con- 
structions of those phenomena as though they were independent 
of one another falsifies the reality of our experience instead of 
interpreting: it. 

Nor am I in any dogmatic sense resting my argument, thus 
limited in scope, on the alleged finality of the correlating gen- 
eralization which I may abbreviate in the form: “the evolution 
of human personality.” I am squinting toward no _ logical 
police ordinance on which I am relying to prevent the sup- 
planting of that generalization by a wider and truer one. 
Again, for all I know to the contrary, a more far-seeing interpre- 
tation of the human phase of reality than is at present in sight 
may be offered before this paper is in print. If this deeper and 
broader look into reality should occur tomorrow, unless it should 
upset present calculations by showing cause for interpreting 
human experience as uncentered instead of concentered after all, 
the substance of my claim would be undisturbed; viz.: Each 
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passage of human experience is somehow a function of all the 
rest of experience, and it will not be known scientifically until it 
is interpreted in terms of its relations with all the rest that is 
occurring within the range of human knowledge. 

I make no apology for having gone so far afield to explain my 
version of the method by which the true meridian must be found 
as a base line for all social science. The upshot of the whole matter 
is this: The social sciences are not called upon to adjudicate the 
metaphysical question “‘appearance vs. reality.’’ There is a true 
sense in which things are what they seem. Within that sense all 
the sciences have their vocation. Viewed from the psychological 
angle of approach, all the sciences are responses to that impera- 
tive in men which may be cartooned as a crusade for answers to 
the question, What ts to be known? in the interest of the ques- 
tion, What is to be done? To change the figure, the sciences are 
not direct attempts to legislate for men, yet the sciences must be 
the tables of stone on which the world’s most lasting decalogues 
will appear. One of the deepest motives of science is an impulse 
which makes toward expression in this form: “Know all men 
by these presents: Through and through the apparent instabili- 
ties and irregularities of the knowable there are certain relative 
stabilities and regularities. These we set in order to guide all 
sorts and conditions of men. Under similar crcumstances certain 
relations will surely recur. You may doubt this prophecy, and 
you may ignore it, but it will return to trouble everyone who is 
not wise in his generation.”” The sciences whose division of labor 
is the aspects of reality which converge in the evolution of man- 
kind have their place as a corps of the grand army of discovery. 
Their indicated line of operations is merely a detail of the general 
strategy. It is their business primarily to find out how things 
actually work together in the concrete physical and social condi- 
tions which make up the human lot. It is their business in the 
second instance to demonstrate a scale of values among the 
types of activities possible in different situations, on the basis of 
their ascertained effects upon the ultimate process thus far visible 
to us, the evolution of persons and of reciprocal personal rela- 
tions. If one accepts service within the ranks of the social 
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sciences one is bound to conform to the discipline of “things-as- 
they-are.” In the degree that any programme of social science 
claims liberty to abstract itself from complete correlation with 
knowledge and valuation of “things-as-they-are,” it falls in the 
class with a conceivable neo-mathematics, which might start from 


the major premise that, for its purposes, two and two should be 


supposed to make five. 
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THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
II 


J. F. SCHELTEMA, M.A. 
Yale University 


Opium has come to stay, thanks to the indolence, if not 
worse, of the government, which permitted, not only the traffic 
in contraband opium by contraband Chinamen, but also the 
opening of clandestine opium dens in a country where the opium 
habit as yet was at a discount,*” preparing the field for the next 
step, the supply of government opium, under the pretext 
that the drug could not be kept out—as if an earnest effort had 
ever been made in that dirction, except when it threatened the 
coffee monopoly. The arguments, however, which won the day 
in 1824 against the opium farm did not affect the introduction 


of the opium regie in 1902, coffee as a source of revenue being 


already for years and years in steady decline. 

Under the circumstances, the rapacity of the mother-country, 
aided by the slovenly administration, having totally upset the 
fiscal balance, the new scheme, favoring the breeding of opium- 
smokers in the Preanger Regencies as in Bantam, for an arti- 
ficial increase of the opium revenue seemed a financial coup de 
maitre. Promises that “opium regie” mean restriction of the 
opium habit in the first place, good intentions, if they were ever 
genuine, now were completely forgotten. The authorities did not 
even consider it worth while to consult those most concerned, the 
population, through their chiefs. It was probably a conscious- 
ness of guilt which withheld the government from going through 
that formality, if not a feeling of shame in the knowledge of 
the answer to be expected from the native chiefs; in any case it 
was fully determined to make the Sundanese smoke opium, irre- 
spective of any protest. 

“ Indische Gids, Vol. II (1887). 
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So the native chiefs were not heard in the matter—the regents, 
sons and grandsons of the regents who, as Van Der Capellen 
wrote, sacrificed their own interests to contribute to the pros- 
perity and morality of the population by abolishing the opium 


traffic.t? The native chiefs were neglected, slighted in their 
rights by a government which, under the opium farm, in circular 
after circular had spoken of the evil consequences of the 
opium habit; had called for their assistance in warning 


the people against the use of opium; and now, under 
the opium regie, taking the retail trade in its own hands, with- 
out any other excuse than its incapacity to enforce its own 
regulations, opened for opium two residencies, together almost 
a fourth part of the whole island of Java, with a population of 
about three millions, formerly opium-free! 

The native chiefs, though the innovation, intended to benefit 
the treasury at the expense of their people, directly encroached 
upon their old, vested rights, were simply ignored. And every- 
body acquainted with the native character will understand why, 
being ignored, they did not enter a protest on their own initia- 
tive. They knew perfectly well that the government, with all 
its show of excellent intentions, was determined to do wrong for 
the sake of more revenue; that their protest would not have the 
least influence, would tend only to impair their standing; the 
government does not like to be contradicted, and least of all in 
money matters, even when it does ask the advice of its officials 
as a mere formality. There is a word on record of a native chief, 
illustrating this tendency in a very characteristic way. When- 


“ How sympathetic the attitude of the regents was may be gathered from the 
official correspondence between them and Resident Van Der Capellen. The 
following letter from the regent of Sumedang, Koesoema di Nata, dated August 
8, 1824, can serve as a specimen: 

“T have received your letter of the sth instant, and arrived at a full and clear 
knowledge of the contents. You wish, namely, that for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of this residency, from the regents and their families down to the 
heads of the districts, and from the latter down to the common people, the 
smoking of opium be abandoned. My wishes in that respect are in perfect accord- 
ance with your wishes, and I assent to everything that can be done with that 
object in view. I even leave it to you whether the five balls of opium I asked 
a few days ago shall be sent to me or not, as I still have three balls in store.” 
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ever his advice was asked, he, with the other regents, pronounced 
in favor of the government proposition. On a certain occasion 
he, again with the other regents, officially declared the govern- 
ment perfectly correct, while it was known that, non-officially, 
they held a quite different opinion. When challenged he said: 
Betoel—benar kapada dia .... tapi boekan benar kapada 
kita; which means: ‘“Certainly—correct in their view [that is, 
the view of the government] ... . but not correct in our 
view.’’ A remonstrance following, he answered: Apa boleh boe- 
wat?’—‘What can we do, what does it matter!’ And really, 
what can they do? What do their objections matter? The 
government goes its fiscal way—the way considered most profit- 
able finacially, correct or incorrect. 

The reports of the residents and assistant-residents with regard 
to the introduction of the opium regie into Bantam and the 
Preanger Regencies have never been published. But it is known 
that the majority of the civil-service men in the opium-free 
regions were against the new measure—at least non-officially. 
This word, as in the case of the regents, is used advisedly, for 
the non-official opinion and the official opinion, especially in 
fiscal matters, often diverge widely, not only among the natives, 
but also among the white officials in the service of a government, 
whose primary, almost sole, object is revenue, and whose gauge 
for determining the usefulness of its servants is their ability for 
swelling the revenue. They know what the government expects 
of them, if they want advancement. And they act accordingly, 
having bad reminiscences of their younger years when, untrained 
yet to government methods, they took the good intentions of tie 
government seriously, much to their disadvantage. They learned 
better; once bitten, twice shy. Yet, one of them at least, to my 
knowledge, an assistant-resident in one of the residencies now 
afflicted with opium through the paternal care of the govern- 
ment was able to declare: 

I have done everything I could to keep the opium away. And I am 
pretty sure that the resident did the same till he found out that Batavia and 


Buitenzorg [i. e, the central administration] did not want to listen to 
reason. In my section are a hundred Chinamen; seventeen years ago there 
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was not a single Chinaman. The opium they smoked was bought in Batavia 
from the opium farmer’s men [before the opium regie brought it to their 
doors]. I never heard of contraband opium in this neighborhood.“ 


This is in direct contradiction with the statements made by 
the government to cover its iniquitous course. And in direct 


contradiction with the good intentions underlying the opium 
regie as a means for restricting the use of opium is also its intro- 
duction into Lombok as soon as the Dutch flag was hoisted 
there, after the deposition of the legitimate radjah, who, like his 
ancestors, had done his duty to his subjects, not only by pro- 
hibiting the use of the drug, but also by enforcing that pro- 
hibition which the Dutch government declares itself unable to do. 
And this Dutch government, with its corrupt opium policy, 
would have brought opium to Dutch New Guinea, where it 
hardly yet could claim actual occupancy, if luckily the move in 
that direction, for poisoning the Papuas as a first-fruit of western 
civilization, had not been checked by public opinion, disgusted 
with the scandals that already had followed the opium regie in 
Java—apt illustrations of the wide difference between the words 
of the government and its actions. The cleft is, officially, 
bridged over by a more or less eloquent reference to the exi- 
gencies of the treasury; but no one who occupies himself, in a 
spirit of fairness, with the principal sources of revenue in Dutch 
India can feel happy about the manner in which the natives are 
made to pay, not for their own good in the shape of a just and 
wise administration, but for the luxuries and superfluities, the 
colonial excesses, of another people, strangers and enemies. 
Among the sources of revenue the land rent stands first on 
the budget of Dutch India, with f. 21,065,000 (for 1904); fol- 
lowed by the import, export, and excise duties (f. 18,641,000) ; 
the opium monopoly (f. 17,235,000); the government railways 
(f. 14,425,000); the salt monopoly (f. 11,403,000); etc., etc. 
It is here not the place to examine these items in detail, begin- 
ning with the land rent, a tax carried up to the highest point the 
“To repeat: A pretext for the introduction of opium was that Chinamen 


cannot do without the drug, and that they will smuggle it in, if not supplied in the 
legal way, the government being unable to prevent the smuggling. 
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population can stand. But in general it may be stated that the 
taxation is excessive. Too many taxes—these three little words 
alone furnish a key to the colonial policy of the Netherlands, 
especially when we keep in mind that, besides the direct and 
indirect financial advantages derived by the metropolis from the 
exploitation of the colonies, on a budget with a total expenditure 
of f.167,300,000, not less than f. 50,400,000, or 31.3 per cent., 
is paid for military purposes, against f. 5,100,000, or 3.2 per 
cent., for education, more than half of this sum going to the 
white men’s children, a mere handful among millions and 
millions of native children, virtually without schools. And 
it is certainly highly significant that more than 17 per cent. of 
the whole revenue is derived from the taxation of salt, one of 
the first necessities of life, and from the sale of opium, a 
poisonous drug, tending to demoralize the population. 

3ut the government wants money, and always more money, 
for colonial wars; for keeping up its colonial state with colonial 
pomp and circumstance; for making the colonial business a pay- 
ing concern, notwithstanding colonial waste and _ piracy 
in colonial finance. Revenue is the last word of colonial wisdom, 
and all sources of revenue are clean. 

O just, subtle, and mighty opium! Just and altogether justi- 
fied because profitable; ever more just and more justified when 
more profitable. Reason, probably, why good care was always 
taken that the revenue derived from the opium monopoly did 
not decrease, notwithstanding a show of holy abhorrence for 
the opium habit! In 1822 the opium monopoly brought in 
f. 1,500,000; in 1855, f. 5,700,000; in 1870, f.9,400,000. Since 
then, under the farm system, there was a gradual increase; and 
now, under the opium regie starting on a basis of f.17,000,000 a 
year, the government sees to it with unscrupulous cunning that 
it shall not lose by the change, giving new facilities for the 
purchase, if not actually encouraging the use of opium as a 
matter of practical colonial policy, while denouncing the opium 
habit as a matter of theoretical ethics, saving its official face. 

The minister of the colonies, Van Dedem, declared in 1876 
that nobody in Java was in any doubt about the opium policy 
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of the government having for its sole object the getting of as 
much money out of the monopoly as possible. The opium regie, 


replacing the opium farm, according to his plans, was destined 


to meet that reproach by the repression of the opium habit in 
dead earnest through decreasing the number of licensed opium 
dens and, in the first place, through extending the verboden 
kringen, the regions where the use of opium was strictly 
prohibited. The opium regie had to derive its power for good 
from a courageous and honest endeavor to fulfil its beautiful 
task. Only when thus understood, could it be the foundation- 
stone of a healthy, salutary opium policy which, at last, would 
gain everybody's respect.*® 

Dutch ministers of the colonies lead short official lives. 
Since Van Dedem we have had as ministers of the colonies 
Jergsma, Cremer, Van Asch, Van Wyck, Indenburg. And 
when, at last, the opium regie was introduced, shorn of every- 
thing that could have made it a more moral expression of the 
opium monopoly than the opium farm; when the number of 
licensed opium dens, at its introduction, was not decreased, but 
increased, the regions where the use of opium was prohibited, 
the verboden kringen, were not extended, but suppressed, the 
minister of the colonies then in power declared in parliament, 
with an appeal to his conscience, that the good intentions of the 
government had remained intact, though the practice of the 
opium regie under him, Minister Idenburg, was exactly the 
reverse of the theory of the opium regie under its official father. 
Minister Van Dedem. The original idea, tenderly nursed by 
the minister of the colonies, also men with consciences, whose 
terms of office separated the attractive theory from the vile 
practice—the original idea, handled and rehandled by so many 
high functionaries, had only lost its spirit of moral improve- 
ment; that was all. Minister Idenburg’s ministerial conscience 
felt perfectly satisfied with a further appeal from his conscience 
to the consciences of his illustrious predecessors, together con- 
stituting the conscience of government, ¢ pluribus unum (better : 


“Taken from the report of Mr. Groeneveldt, who had been sent to Indo- 
China for studying the opium problem under its French colonial aspects. 
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nullum), as an excuse for the strange and unaccountable man- 
ner in which, during the course of so much conscientious see- 
sawing, the great good, announced with a tremendous flourish 
of trumpets, had become a great wrong—the customary result 
of the customary game of hide and seek between official 
consciences on colonial lines. 

Nothing is so easy as to delude a parliament when it serves 
the purpose of the strongest party, and when the delusion serves 
all parties of the mother-country without distinction. By assur- 
ing more revenue to the colonial treasury, the deluding minister 
has a light task indeed, if only he stoops to deny the most obvious 
truths which may stand in his way, im casu the truth that the 
opium habit cannot be discountenanced, but is countenanced, 
by bringing opium where it was not before, and, where it was 
before, by increasing the number of opium dens. A Dutch 
minister of the colonies, playing the most sensitive chords on the 
Dutch parliamentary keyboard, skilfully pulling the national 
purse-strings, is always in the right. Wiuith money in sight, 
truth and justice can go hide themselves. The government 
monopolies especially work like charms in colonial debates; and 
opium, the best-paying government monopoly, possesses most 
magical influence and power. Opium, De Quincey said, though 
in a somewhat different sense, can overrule all feelings into 
compliance with the master-key (in this case, more revenue). 

While the retail trade of opium was left in the hands of the 
farmers, the number of licensed opium dens in Java and Madura 
steadily diminished, from 2,792 in 1848 to 579 in 1900.%* As 
soon as the government itself took to retailing opium, new opium 
dens were opened. In 1902 their number was already 694 * in 
Java and Madura, not including the residencies of Surakarta, 
Djokjokarta, Pekalongan with Tagal, Kadoe with the Bagelen, 
Cheribon and Banjoemas, where at that time the opium regie still 
had to be introduced. How sincere the intentions of the govern- 
ment were reiative to the suppression of the opium habit may be 
seen, e. g., from its doings in Madioen. Successive residents 
advised the central administration, for the benefit of the population, 

“ Staatsblad, No. 251. * Ibid., No. 267. 
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to decrease the number of places set apart for the sale of the drug, 
when changing the opium farm for the opium regie. There was 
no need of so many retail shops, which tended only to promote 
the opium habit. The government answered by increasing the 
number of licensed opium shops froin 64 under the opium farm 
to 80 under the opium regie! 

The government cannot escape the indictment that, for the 
sake of revenue, it “breeds opium fiends,” to use the character- 
istic expression of a man who knows the situation. It does so 
within its own jurisdiction, in the so-called government lands, 


and it is trying hard to do so where its power is more limited, 


as, for instance, in the particuliere landerijen—the private estates 
whose owners exercise almost feudal rights over the population.*" 
Opium, of course, was kept away from the private estates as 
much as the free intercourse with the contaminated government 
lands would allow. Opium dens, where the drug might be 
bought in any required quantity, were not permitted. The 
landowners knew their advantage well enough not to encourage 
the opium habit among their laborers. But the government 
held the opinion that they should benefit the treasury by demoral- 
izing their people, following its example of the government 
lands. The official in charge of the opium regie, whenever a new 
residency was added to the sphere of his salutary action, at once 
proceeded to annex the opium-free particuliere landerijen, as the 
government itself had annexed Bantam and the Preanger 
Regencies to the great poison area, now extending over the 
whole island. The owners or managers of Koeripan, Semplak, 
Tjiloear, Kandanghauer, not to mention other private estates, 
were invited to establish opium dens for the benefit of their 
villagers. 

The case of Koeripan being a good sample of the rest, it may 

“These rights, in many instances rather indefinite, date back to the sale of 
latge tracts of land by the government to private persons, the first on record 
(at least the first of any magnitude) being the sale of Depok and Seringsing to a 
member of the High Council, Chastelein, in 1705. The practice was stopped in 
1836, and the peculiar condition of the particuliere landerijen, many of which 


now are in the hands of Chinamen, has led to extraordinary complications, 
especially in the last decades; e. g., the Tjiomas affair in 1886-87. 
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be given in a few words. On a certain day, without previous 
warning, an official of the opium service appeared on the scene 
and ordered that an opium den should be opened on the pasar, 


occupied by the administrator. A protest followed immediately. 
The owner pointed out that among a population of 18,288 only 
three were known to use opium occasionally; and, as it seemed 
most unjustifiable to lead so many thousands into temptation 
simply for the sake of an easy supply to three possible customers, 
who might debauch all the others, he earnestly requested the 
government not to open an establishment for the retail sale of 
opium on his estate. This request went through the red-tape 
mill in the usual fashion, and after a while he was told that the 
government would keep his interests in mind when opening an 
establishment for the retail sale of opium in the district of 
Paroeng, as intended—no escape from the opium den! And it 
came. Not on the pasar of Tji Sé-éng, or even on Koeripan 
(the authorities had promised to keep the interests of the land- 
owner, if not of the native, in mind!), but on a little piece of gov- 
ernment land, a small reservation between the private estates, 
exactly on the boundary. And the population of Koeripan, 
like the population of the other private estates around there, is 
now taking to opium quite nicely, quite satisfactorily for the 
interests of the treasury! 

The pretext for the establishment of that opium den was the 
alleged smuggling of opium at the pasar of Tji Sé-éng—a fact 
absolutely unknown to the owner and the administrator of 
Koeripan, who certainly are better acquainted with the doings of 
their men than outsiders; a fact, moreover, that ought to have 
led to a stirring-up of the government police instead of to a 
supply of government opium in addition to the visionary contra- 
band opium. 

As the government did with Koeripan, it did with other 
private estates, establishing opium shops, on this or the other 
side of the boundary lines, for the “benefit” of people who thus 
far never touched opium, saving them from the clandestine article 
by forcing them to take the government stuff! Quite pertinent, 
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under the opium regie still more than under the opium farm, is 
the remark of W. Elout van Soeterwoude: “In opium affairs 
we are accustomed to surprises; every time new iniquities come 
to light.’’*® Experience, however, makes it inadvisable to speak 
of such iniquities in too loud a voice. The landowners are per- 
fectly well aware that the government, through its officials, has 
or can make many opportunities for breaking them of the bad 
habit of opposition. Dutch India lives under a sort of terreur, 
and publicity is the very last thing the government wishes; the 


government takes nothing worse than criticism of its actions in 


the press; the government has at its disposition a special press 
law to curb publicity, and dees not scruple to use or abuse its 
power whenever it sees fit. Conclusive proof of its readiness in 
this respect was given again precisely with regard to the scandals 
of the opium regie, confronted as it became with the disagreeable 
truth that its opium policy now is even more immoral than in 
the time of the opium farm, when the Chinese opium farmers 
had to swallow all the blame which really belonged to their 
principals. 

Plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose: the tricks of the 
Chinese opium farmers are equaled, if not surpassed, by the 
tricks of the government officials to make the opium regie pay. 
And the trick of tricks came from the government itself, when 
the doors of Bantam and the Preanger Regencies, closed for 
opium, were opened for opium as wide as possible—to deal the 
opium habit a death-blow! 

Such extraordinary logic, if it means anything, is nothing 
but an insult added to the injury suffered by the native popula- 
tion; still more so when viewed in the light of some details, given 
by official documents. They refer to the pretext that the govern- 
ment opium dens established in Bantam and the Preanger 
Regencies are accessible only to Chinamen having reached the 
age of seventeen years, and to soldiers in uniform. In his obser- 
vations regarding the budget for the year 1903, the minister of 
the colonies said: 


“ Indisch Genootschap, meeting of November 8, 1876. 
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The idea broached last year, to post in the establishments for the sale 
(or consumption) of opium a sufficiently clear warning against the use of 
opium, has been discountenanced by the governor-general, in accordance with 
the advice of the official in charge of the opium regie, who asked for the 
opinion of the residents in whose residencies the regie had been working 
for a year or longer. They do not approve of the idea. They draw attention 
to the fact that by far the majority of the individuals who frequent the 
mentioned places are not able to read. And some of the residents believe 
that many of them would discover in such a warning an inconsistency with the 
fact that the government itself takes the retail sale of opium in its hands. 


“Some of the residents” hit the nail exactly on the head in 
stating this; and they might have added that such a warning 
would also be altogether inconsistent with the fact that the 


government opium regie sells opium where the sale of opium 
was prohibited in the time of the opium farm, and with the 
fact that not only Chinamen having reached the age of seventeen 
years, and soldiers in uniform, but everybody, is invited to par- 
take of the government opium—specially invited by means of a 
sign over the door of every opium den, with an inscription in 
three languages, as prescribed by the new opium regulations: in 


Dutch, in Chinese, and in the language spoken by the majority 
of the natives inhabiting the place where the opium den is located 
—Malay, Javanese, Madurese, Sundanese, or whatever it may be. 
The posting of a clearly worded warning against the use of 
opium is discountenanced on the ground that the majority of the 
natives cannot read; but for whom, then, the clearly worded 
invitations (Jma Paranti-nja Djoewal Madat and Tampat 
Oedoed Madat—Malay for the Malays, Sundanese in the Pre- 
anger Regencies, or Javanese, Madurese, etc., elsewhere), if not 
for the new customers in spe, spared by the opium farm and now 
to be sacrificed to the opium regie for the benefit of the Dutch 
treasury and the higher glory of the Dutch colonial name! Such 
signboards with such brazen inscriptions remind one of the sign- 
post before the infamous gin-shop in St. Giles’: “Here you 
may get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, and straw 
for nothing.” 

Only this difference: the keeper of that gin-shop did not pre- 
tend that he plied his trade solely for the physical, moral, and 
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spiritual] welfare of his customers. The Dutch government, as 
keeper of low opium shops where the natives are poisoned, body 
and soul, does. The Dutch government, especially under the 
present clerical cabinet, responsible for such hypocrisy, leaves no 
opportunity unused to declare solemnly that the Netherlands are 
preordained for a high mission in Netherlands India, civilizing, 
christianizing. Indeed, when the devil goes to church, he is not 
satisfied before he sits on the high altar, trying to corner all the 
incense for his own exclusive use. 

It has been truly said that no other vice produces such appall- 
ing ravages as the opium habit.°° There is scarcely one instance 
known of escape from its toils, when once it has fairly enveloped 
its victim. A wonderfully dangerous power lurks in the use of 
this drug, to attract and to captivate, holding out a temptation 
far more intense than that of any other intoxicating agent. But 
the Dutch government, not wanting to know what everybody 
knows, dealing with opium only from the commercial stand- 
point, pretends to repress the opium habit by making it as 
general as possible, improving upon the opium farm by an opium 
regie, turning its light into shadow, dispensing the drug from 
now on to women as well as to men—to the Sundanese, who had 
remained abstainers, as well as to the Javanese, the Madurese 
and all the others, tainted long ago to make the colonial game 
pay. 

It has been denied, and it is still denied, by the government 
that the establishing of special opium dens for women will 
increase the opium habit among women; that the opening of 
Bantam and the Preanger Regencies for opium will increase the 
opium habit among the inhabitants of these residencies or among 
the natives in general. Such an irrational process of reasoning 
is only a blind, covering the real object: increase of revenue by 


increase of the opium habit. And now already it is a matter 
of public notoriety that, thanks to the opium regie, the opium 
market widening, opium is continuously in greater demand, the 
native population of Bantam and the Preanger Regencies con- 
suming ever greater quantities; so much so that the smugglers, 


°° N. Allen, Essay on the Opium Trade. 
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sharing the supply with the government, do a tremendous busi- 


ness. And the opium regie was to put a stop to smuggling! 
This desideratum might be reached by an efficient police, 
strictly enforcing the regulations. But the government prefers 
another method—a method which can be appreciated from the 
following statements, made by Dr. Kohlbrugge at a meeting of 


an industrial and agricultural society: 


At the introduction of the opium regie the officials got hold of the books 
of the Chinese opium farmers, showing the quantity of opium sold every 
month. This became the standard of the opium official, who reasoned: 
“Tf the Chinese opium farmer sold so many tails of opium, I have to sell 
about as much.” In case he sold a smaller quantity than that, it seemed 
natural to reason again: “If I sell less there must be smugglers around; for I 
cannot admit that a man who used to smoke opium under the opium farm 
does not smoke opium under the opium regie. Without doubt he gets his 
supply from somewhere else than the government opium shop.” So he goes 
for information to the native chief whom it concerns, and asks: “Is there 
any opium-smuggling going on, wedono? I have investigated how much 
opium was sold here formerly, and now I sell less than that. I cannot admit 
that the opium-smokers use less; do they get their opium from somewhere 


>” 


else? 
The native chief does not know, but promises to look into the matter. 


He calls his assistants and asks: “Who used to smoke opium and have 
quit opium-smoking ?” 

The assistant answers, after another investigation: “Such and such 
persons.” 

The wedono summons them to appear before him. They do appear, and 
he asks: “Did you smoke opium?” 

“Do you smoke opium now?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I want to get rid of the opium habit.” 

“Nonsense! You smoke as much as you ever did, but you take contra- 
band opium now. Your not buying government opium at the government 
opium shop is a sign of illegal practices.” 

And so the man who wanted to get rid of the opium habit is forced to 
begin again and consume at least as much opium under the opium regie as 
formerly under the opium farm; for, so reasons the wedono, the government 
has to sell its opium, otherwise it is not satisfied (and I will get myself into 
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trouble). In this way the officials of the opium regie have become the 
persons who, instead of repressing the opium habit, encourage it.” 


The writer, himself had the following conversation with the 


mantri (a native) in charge of the government opium shop at 


Kebajoeran, near Batavia, on june 27, 1903: 

“Are you alone selling opium here?” 

“No sir, I have an assistant, because we keep open from six in the 
morning until eleven at night.” 

“How much opium, on an average, do you sell every day?” 

“About twenty guilders’ [eight dollars’] worth.” 

“Does the sale decrease or increase?” 

“T shall have to sell more.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the ‘contréleur opium’ [official of the opium regie] is not 
satisfied.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He wants the sale to go up all the time.” 

“He ought to be happy, on the contrary, when people smoke less opium.” 

“They don’t smoke less, he says, but they use more tjandoe glap 
[contraband opium].” 


“Indeed ?” 
“Yes, and he told the demang [highest native authority in that 


neighborhood] that he was responsible.” 


A bon entendeur! 

From a letter received a short time ago I translate the 
following: “Even our [native] servants complain that the 
opium habit is growing, among women as well as among men, 
with all its bad consequences; lack of safety, unreliability, 
poverty, distress all around.” 

The servants in that family are descendants of old-time 
slaves who had thrown in their lot with their masters and refused 
to leave them when slavery was abolished, as their children and 
grandchildren now cling to the children and grandchildren of 
the old-time slaveholders. The government has done away with 
slavery; there was no money in it; but it holds on, and ever more 
tenaciously, notwithstanding a yearly display of noble intentions 
and high-sounding phrases whenever the Dutch India budget 


" Nederlandsche Afdeeling der Nederlandsch Indische Maatschappij van 
Nijverheid em Landbouw, The Hague, November 24, 1900. 
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comes around, to the paying opium monopoly, productive of 
more misery and evils than slavery ever was. 

“They who traffic in opium inflict injuries to obtain profit, 
scheme after wealth to the destruction of human life, show them- 
selves destitute of the slightest principle of honor.” ®? 

The parliamentary debates, when read between the lines, are 
most insiructive on this point of colonial honor. During the dis- 
cussions relative to the budget of Dutch India for 1904, several 
members of parliament drew attention to the fact that the opium 
regie failed in its ostensible primary object, repression of the 
opium habit; that it encouraged instead of checking the use of 
opium, the sale of government opium, at the same time, becoraing 
less—by far the worst feature of all! The minister of the 
colonies answered reluctantly that the smugglers were respon- 
sible for the increase in the use of opium, with a decrease in the 
sale of the government commodity. The members of the opposi- 
tion, reminding the minister that the opium regie was supposed, 
among other good things, to kill the traffic in contraband opium, 
recommended a better organization of the opium police. The 
minister of the colonies promised to look into that matter; and, 
after a touching duet, parliamentary conscience joining minis- 
terial conscience in the national song of more colonial revenue, 
his excellency struck the right chord by repeating the words of 
his elucidating statements, made when presenting the budget, 
that the opium regie certainly would compensate the former 
receipts from the opium farm, as soon as it had been introduced, 
on the first of January, 1904, into the residencies of Cheribon, 
Pekaeongan, Banjoemas, and Kadoe, bringing the whole of Java 
with Madura under the new system. Parliament was satisfied, 
and the minister of the colonies was left in peace for another 
year. 

During the discussion relative to the Dutch India budget for 
1905, the opium regie continuing to prove a financial failure, 
by reason of the high expenses involved in the new system, 


® Second proclamation of e Chinese high commissioner to foreigners, 
giving four reasons why they should make speedy surrender of their opium ; 
nineteenth year of Taonkwang, 2d moon and 22d day (March 26, 1839). 
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which more than counterbalance the higher receipts through 
artificial stimulation of the opium habit, again the moral side of 
the question (in public debate a more proper basis for colonial 
jostle than the financial side) was chosen as the point of depart- 
ure for a few questions. Why, in the name of colonial morality, 
had Bantam with the Preanger Regencies been opened for 
opium, if it did not even pay? The minister of the colonies, 
Idenburg, answered that he did not defend the bringing of 
opium into regions formerly closed for opium; that personally, 
and in principle, he considered this to be wrong;5* that the 
measure had been decided upon by his predecessors in office, 
and was considered necessary to put a stop to smuggling. 

sut smuggling has not been stopped; on the contrary, smug- 
gling was never carried on so extensively and so boldly as now. 
And what shall we think of a minister who carries out a measure 
which, personally and in principle, he considers wrong, simply 
because a predecessor considered it necessary for reaching a 
secondary object, also a failure? And also a pretext! The real 
object is: more revenue! No amount of idle ministerial talk, 
with or without appeals to the ministerial conscience, can white- 
wash that. It has been called an overstatement that the art of 
politics consists simply in the art of being honest. It certainly 
is an overstatement with regard to Dutch colonial politics; and 
especially the manipulation of the opium monopoly casts as much 
reproach upon Dutch colonial methods now as when the prices 
paid by the opium farmers for the privilege of the retail trade 
were called less favorable or more favorable in direct ratio of 
their being lower or higher, fluctuating with the chances, by 
application of bribery and corruption, to fleece the population. 

The minister had been reminded of a speech, delivered by him when not 
yet in office, for the benefit of his election to the States General, in which the 
opening of Bantam and the Preanger Regencies for opium had been strongly dis- 
approved. Not a year later, as minister of the colonies, he turned completely 
around, following the example set him by the prime minister, and sanctioned the 
evil act with an appeal to his conscience. And now again his conscience, then 
in tune with the consciences of his predecess@fs, turned around to denounce 


their action as wrong in principle, though right because necessary for accomplish- 


ing something which was not accomplished! 
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The theory of the good intentions which gave birth to the 
opium regie, reduced to practice, shows better than anything 
else the incompetence of Dutch colonial policy. It is the mis- 
fortune of all countries ruled after a parliamentary system that 
personal rivalry and the intrigues of lobbyists, unavowable 
trickery on the seamy side of power, discolor the best-inten- 
tioned policy, give a wrong direction to the solution of even the 
gravest, most momentous questions of national repute and honor. 
Where parliamentary indifference caps such disadvantages as in 
the case of the relations between Dutch India and the Nether- 
lands, still greater wrongs must follow. The new manifestation 
of the opium monopoly in the opium regie is certainly not the 
least. And whenever parliament finds fault with it, the attack is 
not directed against the bad principle involved, unless for show, 
in a desultory, ineffective way, but against details of execution, 
standing between the measure, disavowed by everybody, yet by 
nobody in the last instance condemned, and the ultimate object, 
more revenue, hypocritically veiled by good intentions never 
realized. 

The cry sometimes raised against the opium regie does not 
originate in its encouraging (under pretext of repressing) the 
opium habit, but in the fact that its profits, compared with the 
profits formerly derived from the opium farm, do not come 
near the expectation. The principal causes of this disappoint- 
ment are: that the government opium regie is hampered by a 
much more intricate and expensive administration than sufficed 
for the Chinese opium farm; that the traffic im contraband opium, 


far from decreasing under the opium regie, increases, and for 


obvious reasons. 

The government, in all the branches of its management, 
seems bent on spending the greatest possible amount of money 
for the smallest possible amount of real service to the state. The 
government administration is conducted in a slovenly but expen- 
sive way by officials who do not care the least how much they 
disburse (it is not their money; but the natives’), while caring 
very much that they and their friends shall not lose on any trans- 
action on any account, while holding on to the bureaucrat’s beau 
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ideal of a government position, dividing a one-man job among 
two, three, four, or more men, their salaries increasing with 
their superfluity. The Chinese opium farmers, on the other 
hand, with the true mercantile instinct of the Chinaman, worked 
at a minimum of cost. Rational business methods in the retail 


opium trade made place for the irrational, careless, slipshod, 


unbusiness-like, unmethodical ways of a government reveling in 
red tape; and the opium regie, to reach the same net profit as the 
opium farm left, had first of all to make up for this difference, 
in cash—a difference growing as the expenditure grows. The 
opium regie being one of the new hobbies of the government, 
it was provided for in an extra-liberal way with an extra well- 
paid head inspector, equally well-paid inspectors, acting inspect- 
ors, adjunct inspectors, acting adjunct inspectors, and (innumer- 
able) lower officials, replacing the Chinese opium farmers with 
their henchmen. There is some talk now of removing a few of 
the more useless officials of the opium regie—a measure quite 
justified in the light of a most impolitic stinginess in other 
branches of the government service, especially where a little 
more liberality would profit the natives. But even if this talk 
leads to something, it may be safely said that the government 
administration of the opium regie never will approach the 
Chinese administration of the opium farm in the _ business 
methods that secure a maximum income at a minimum outlay. 

And its efficiency in the great fight with contraband opium? 

The opium regie under its double aspect, either the theoretical 
one of repressing the opium habit or the practical one of filling 
the treasury, stands or falls with an effective suppression of 
the traffic in contraband opium. The opium regie, more yet 
than the opium farm, requires a police force, diligent and incor- 
ruptible, strong enough to compel obedience to the regulations; 
the opium regie more yet than the opium farm, because the 
interest of the opium farmers and their acolytes made them stand 
on the side of the government against the smugglers, as far as 
they did not smuggle themselves; while now, turned out of a 
good living, they stand against the government, knowing all the 
tricks and intricacies of the clandestine traffic, with plenty of 
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money at their disposition to venture in the illegal trade—the 
large Chinese capital formerly invested in the opium farm and 
now lying idle, waiting for profitable employment. The govern- 
ment, proclaiming itself unable to cope with the smugglers under 
the opium farm, certainly will be unable to keep up more than a 
show of resistence under the opium regie. This was often 
repeated by the press in Dutch India, before and after the intro- 
duction of the opium regie had been decided upon. Common- 
sense urged that a potent opium police should be organized by 
the government, which, in the great battle against tjandoe glap, 
was on the point of losing its most powerful allies, the opium 
farmers, who, on the other hand, now might be expected to go 
and side with the enemy. Common-sense is not in favor with 
the government, and the opium regic has to depend upon an opium 
police just as poor as ever in every respect. Meanwhile the cir- 
cumlocution officers at Batavia and Buitenzorg, mending things 
after the bureaucrat’s fashion, go on wasting paper and ink, in 
this matter as in all others, setting a shining example of the 
bureaucrat’s double art: how to write about things and how not 
to do them. 

The result? The result may be found from day to day in 
the Dutch India newspapers. Here is a sample: 

The diminished sale of opium in the opium shops of the 
opium regie, by public opinion rightly attributed to the appalling 
increase in the traffic in contraband opium after the introduction 
of the regie, rouses the authorities to give more attention to the 
clandestine trade. With little success. The great smugglers 
seem too clever for the gentlemen of the police. If they make a 
haul once in a while, it is the little fish they catch; the big ones 
somehow take care to make good their escape. 

If the government, a luxurious spendthrift at one end of its 
fiscal policy, its own end; insatiable, unjust, and cruel in the 
middle, where the natives have to pay; incredibly stingy at the 
other end, the colonial end, where the économie des bouts de 
chandelle reigns supreme—if the government neglects to reor- 
ganize the opium police, at present a sad caricature of what the 
name implies, most naively relying on the official assistants of 
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the smugglers to crush smuggling, that opium police is not less 
ingenuous in its methods, ménageant la chévre et le chou. These 
methods, in sweet harmony with the methods of the smugglers, 
are simple in the extreme, much simpler truly under the opium 
regie than under the opium farm, because the business habits of 
the government are so much less business-like than the business 
habits of the opium farmers, who, indeed, smuggled themselves, 
but then against ¢jandoe glap, not their tjandoe glap, kept a well- 
drilled gang of opium spies, supplementing the government 
police, supplying the government officials with the necessary 
information; who, in fact, managed the whole opium concern 
with the government police and the government officials, from 
the lowest to the highest, in their service, if not in their pay. 
That was a bad state of affairs. But the state of affairs under 
the opium regie, thanks to causes already referred to, is worse. 
Bribery and corruption remained; the efficiency of the opium 
police fell almost below zero; the opium habit increases. Even 
if in some places less opium is used, according to the official 
returns, this means only that the use of government opium has 
decreased, generally against the will or wishes of the officials 
who know the main road to advancement. It goes without say- 
ing that, while everything is done to sell at least as much as the 


opium farm used to sell, such returns are ostentatiously paraded 


as proofs that revenue is only a secondary consideration; that 
the government, with the opium regie, means to kill the opium 
habit and—succeeds! 

But the government cannot deceive those acquainted with its 
antecedents im re opium, wnose experience has taught them 
that everything connected with the opium monopoly finds minis- 
terial comment, this way or that way, according to the needs 
of the moment. An illustration may be permitted: the min- 
ister of the colonies, Sprenger Van Eyk, endeavoring to explain 
why, in 1886, less smuggled opium was confiscated than in 
former years, said that this favorable result must be put to the 
credit of the vigilance of an excellent police, which had instilled 
such a terrible fear into the hearts of the smugglers that they 
did not dare to continue their illegal trade on the old footing. 


C] 
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His successor, Keuchenius, endeavoring to explain why, in 1887, 


much more smuggled opium was confiscated than in former years, 
said that this favorable result must be put to the credit of the 
vigilance of an excellent police, foiling the tricks of the smug- 
glers, who, it seems, by that time had got over their terrible fear 
for the redoubtable men, according to commen repute always 
willing, for a consideration, to look to the right when tjandoe 
glap was announced from the left, and vice versa. In the 
Dutch parliament the same arguments, or what passes as argu- 
ments, are accepted pro and contra, on condition only that it 
serve the good cause: more revenue. 

Even when a minister of the colonies says that he does not 
know, getting as near the truth as he can,°* hard pressed and 
put au pied du mur, it does well enough. The great question is 
how it affects the revenue. And occasionally we find such uncon- 
scious but telltale slips of the official pen as this “If, at first, the 
sale of opium, in the places newly opened for that purpose did 
remain below the former sale of the opium farm, now there is a 
favorable change: the sale increases every month.”’ 

It must be pleasant for a minister of the colonies to be able 
to speak of a favorable change like that. It shows the future 
(of the treasury) in a brighter light, and he can dispense with 
unpleasant explanations concerning the question why, in prac- 
tice, the opium police does not come up to the “reasonable state 


™ Notwithstanding frequent investigations, enquétes so called, leading to end 
less talking and writing, the extent of the opium habit in Netherlands India—yes, 
in Java and Madura, the amount of opium actually consumed—is not known. 
We are now as far from an exact estimate as the servants of the East India 
Company when the opium monopoly was created, as Daendels when he abolished 
the Amfioen-Directie and introduced the opium farm on a changed basis. In 
this respect the introduction of the opium regie was nothing but a leap in the 
dark. More than twenty years ago the writer learned from Mr. W. H. Read, consul- 
general for the Netherlands at Singapore, that from the Straits Settlements alone. 
according to his information (and Mr. Read had unexcelled opportunities for 
getting at the truth on such points), a quantity of opium was shipped to Bali 
Boeleleng and other ports used by the smugglers who supplied Netherlands 
India with tjandoe glap, five times as large as the quantity taken by the opium 
farmers from the government for the official supply. And it is quite safe to 
say that now, under the opium regie, more contraband opium finds its way to 
Dutch India than under the opium farm. 
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of efficiency” claimed for that branch of the opium service in 


theory, according to the statements of the colonial report—an 


official publication, issued yearly to maintain all sorts of colonial 
fictions. He can also dispense, ignoring the real cause—increased 
supply of clandestine opium—with ascribing the decreasing sale 
of government opium to the diminished prosperity, otherwise 
stoutly denied. But such are the difficulties besetting a minister 
who has to account for “less revenue,” the only subject on which 
a real answer is expected to a real question, that often he finds 
escape impossible without a side-glance to the economical condi- 
tion of the natives, growing almost desperate, even preventing 
their buying opium, notwithstanding all encouragement, not to 
say pressure, from the authorities. And so, through a back- 
door, we get at the truth: Dutch India economically, the gov- 
ernment intellectually and morally, out of breath—trying to 
repair the financial distress, to swell the revenue, not by a broad 
policy of development for the country and education for the 
people, but by draining the one and demoralizing the other—by 
ruining both. 

All the time our ears are dinning with magnificent phrases in 
praise of an “ethical” policy, pursued by a government which 
founds its rights of colonial empire on a special charge to bring 
civilization, progress, and enlightenment to distant climes! 

The keepers of this charge, behind their attractive show- 
windows, righteousness on their lips, deal over their counter in 
opium and other tainted commodities, at the most exorbitant 
prices in money, in physical, intellectual, and moral welfare and 
happiness. The whole government business is conducted with a 
view to immediate profit—more revenue, always more revenue; 
et aprés nous le déluge! 

Not only the officials directly connected with the govern- 
ment monopolies—opium, salt, or whatever it may be—but all 
officials, to whichever branch of the government service they are 
assigned, very soon find out that they are expected to look 
especially, almost exclusively, after the interests of the treasury. 
The rest is of no consequence, at least of no consequence in the 
eyes of the authorities who influence their advancement. More 
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in particular the officials of the civil service discovered, after the 
introduction of the opium regie, that their duties were consider- 
ably increased on fiscal lines. Slaves of the central circum- 
locution office, bound hand and foot themselves by the red tape 
which strangles out of the tender babe prosperity so much (so 
little) miserable life as the greed of the “mother’’-country might 
leave, their time was already wholly taken up, not by earnest 
work for the good of the natives, whose cause they are sup- 
posed to further, but by trifling with the issues in hand, writing 
endless reports, statements, memoranda, etc.; filling in endless 
blanks; answering endless questions, often of the most useless 
and silly description, but tending to keep the government paper- 
mill going; to sustain the fiction that a country can be governed 
alone by the consideration, reconsideration, and re-reconsidera- 
tion of ways and means, drowning all action in ink. Or, as 
Challey-Bert said, after his visit to Java: Les functionnaires 
européens se noient dans le détail; ils sont débordés de toutes 
parts et ni leur éducation, ni l’opinion quw’tls se font de leur réle, 
ne leur permet de trouver un reméde &@ cet envahissement.®® 
Under these circumstances the officials of the civil service are 
obliged to give part of their time, in some districts most of their 
time, to control the administration of the mantris, etc., in charge 
of the government opium shops, and to assume the delicate 
functions formerly falling to the share of the farmer’s opium 
spies. Entering a protest (anonymously, because he did not 
want to sacrifice his future by openly defying the government), 
one of the residents expressed his astonishment that a measure 
could be carried through which betrayed such a perfect ignorance 
of the practical side of the administration or such a perfect indif- 
ference for the interests of the native population; his surprise 
that the officials of the civil service, whose principal duty is, 
according to the fundamental law regulating the relations 
between Dutch India and the Netherlands, to assist the resident 
in protecting the native population against oppression by whom- 
soever,°® now, on the contrary, are ordered, by controlling and 
promoting the sale of opium, to bring one of the worst evils 


® Java et ses habitants. *Regeeringsreglement, art. 55. 
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upon that native population—deadly enemies under the mask of 


friendship. 

The government, in fact, calls the officials of the civil service 
away from their alleged task, the protection of the native popula- 
tion as it was then performed under the stress of red tape 
and other causes of disability, to control and stimulate the opium 
traffic, to watch that the little money still to be squeezed out of 
the poor native, before he becomes utterly destitute, is properly 
spent in opium for his final demoralization and ruin, for the 
benefit of the colonial treasury and the satisfaction of the Dutch 
purse at large. 

The natives do not make an exception to the general rule 
that men, for changes which affect them closely, seek their own 
explanation when the proffered explanation is deemed unsatis- 
factory. Good intentions, with a burning desire to suppress the 
opium habit altogether, being wholly unsatisfactory as an expla- 
nation of the opium regie, introduced in this manner, they are 
of opinion that “government,” never to be trusted, and least to 
be trusted when most profuse in promises and virtuous protesta- 
tions, promesse lunghe e fede corta—that “government” stands 
in Dutch for koerang wang in Malay: chronic impecuniousness, 
coupled with a loathsome craving for money by hook or by 
crook. Not far from the truth in this view, they keep their 
own counsel, however, hoping for a day of reckoning, which 
may come soon if the Dutch do not look out, heeding their own 
proverb: “The pitcher goes to the water till it breaks.” Even 
in the Preanger Regencies where the native chiefs, whose pre- 
rogatives were set aside with the introduction of the opium regie, 
have more cause for complaint than the native chiefs elsewhere, 
little is heard openly of the oppression made. But under that 
smooth surface. as different occurrences have already proved, 
the deep waters are moving in so much stronger currents—such 
is the native character. 

And public feeling in Holland? Occasionally some little talk 
(opportunities for talk are always welcome), enough to throw 
some new light on the exact value of the ministerial statement 
that the opium regie meant opium revenue with honor, corrected 
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by the statement that government being subject to perpetual 
change and modification, the men who represent government 
perpetually have to adapt their measures to circumstances— 
in casu to the circumstance of the “mother’-country, with a 
great distaste for duties which cost money, entertaining its own 
ideas of honor when the colonial revenue is concerned. The 
ties uniting the colonial finances and opium are stronger, more 
intimate than ever; the colonial treasury is more dependent than 
ever upon the extension of the opium habit. The few who con- 
scientiously, in action as in words, wanted to make the opium 
service a clean service, a working-base for the final abolishment 
of the opium habit, have striven in vain. The arguments of 
Dirk van Hogendorp, who called the opium monopoly one of the 
most hurtful and injurious features that dishonor the adminis- 
tration of the Dutch East Indies; of Minister of the Colonies 
Rochussen, who put opium on a line with the plague; of Minister 
of the Colonies Loudon, who classed it with poison; of Minister 
of the Colonies Sprenger Van Eyk, who spoke of its use as a 
great evil; of Minister of the Colonies Keuchenius, who char- 
acterized it as a means to debauch and ruin the population— 
all these arguments could not prevail, even with those who 
brought them forward when their colonial politics needed some 
moral leavening, against the consideration that there is money 
in opium. The Dutch colonial spirit, to quote Dr. Schaepman, is 
the spirit of trade—trade in the second power, carried on with 
an approach to genius, but in an ironically dangerous way. 
Trade before everything! 

Trade, indeed, trade before everything, is the foundation of 
Dutch colonial policy, at present no less than in the time of the 
East India Company; for a colonial empire at this hour of day 
a rather flimsy foundation, it must be confessed, especially when 
one looks into the character of that trade. A rather narrow policy, 
too, unc’ “he new conditions of colonial life, and sure to bring 
trouble when not developed into something of broader concep- 
tion, more in keeping with the great movement of expansion on 
principles, up to now practically ignored by Holland. In colonial 
matter she has confined herself to a very limited circle of thought, 
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almost afraid, in her sense of backwardness, to look beyond: 
her horizon in colonial ideas determined by her little height of 
colonial morality, colonial dignity, and colonial stamina on the 
international scale. The mark points ominously down. 


The opium problem in the Philippines is brought up for solu- 
tion, and Congress will have to decide upon the course recom- 
mended by the commission already referred to, which submitted 
a plan for the abolishment of the opium traffic within the time of 
three years. 

Those who asserted the futility of prohibitory laws have now 
the example of Formosa to alter their views. When Japan, 
having taken the island in the war of 1895, retained it after the 
conclusion of peace, one of the first improvements that followed 
under the new régime was the stamping-out of the opium habit, 
setting a precedent to western civilization. In Formosa no 
flourishing of good intentions, immediately prostituted as the 
good intentions of Holland in the Dutch Indies, under the pre- 
text that “facts which cannot be changed” had better be acknow!- 
edged and made most of for the benefit of the treasury—a mask 
for indolence and the unholy desire to coin money out of the 
misery of the natives. Nothing but a simple prohibition, with- 
out any talk of a special divine mission; and—the principal 
thing—a strict enforcement of that prohibition. The “facts 
which cannot be changed” in Dutch India, because the Dutch 
government does not want to change them, did change in 
Formosa. With the exception, perhaps, of a few miserable 
slaves of the drug, victims of the old régime, too far gone for 


reclamation, no opium-smokers or opium-eaters are found in the 


island at this moment. The opium habit is there a thing of the 
past. 

Japan, in Formosa, has given a lesson to the whole world, more 
especially to the colonial powers of Europe; a lesson of the pur- 
port that in national expansion the true ethical policy, not only 
in theory, but in practice, has to stand for something, under 
penalty of national failure. In colonial matters new thought 


‘ 
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is breaking way, and new thought leads necessarily to new 
conditions. 

The instinct of America cannot be disregarded, and that has 
always been strongly opposed to England’s course in dealing 
with the opium traffic in China, and will be strongly against any 
regulations which seem to give national sanction to the opium 
traffic in the Philippines.** Every man in this world is, in a 
certain sense,his brother’s keeper. And when the white man sets 
up as commissioned by the divine will to conquer the earth, this 
holds doubly good. Yet the civilization he brought to his unpro- 
tected, unwary, and confiding brethren in the East was like a 
visitation of the Evil One, his treatrnent of them a sink of 
iniquity. Of late we hear a good deal about the “yellow peril” — 
certainly not an imaginary peril, but a peril of our own making. 
The yellow peril of the future—and the rapidly developing events 
in the Far East may make it a peril of the very near future—is 
nothing but the child of that white peril the Asiatics know so 
well. 

America, in ever closer touch with the Far East, facing 
new problems as a colonial power, may remember the word 
of Pompey, who said, when a Spartan king pronounced that 
commonwealth happy which was bounded by the sword and 
the spear: “Yea, rather that commonwealth I esteem truly 
happy which on every side is bounded with justice.” 

But, leaving justice and sentiment out of the question, even 
the material interests of the United States of America and the 


other great powers, now obeying the law of expansion, the West 
encroaching upon the East, require a radical change in the 
old, musty colonial policy of which Holland as warden over the 
Dutch East Indies represents such a shameful instance: virtis 


post nummos. 

Note—J. F. Scheltema, M.A., was born in 1&55 at Macassar, island of 
Celebes, where his father was president of the Court of Justice, and got his 
education in Europe. After a short stage of seafaring, he entered the ser- 
vice of the government of the Dutch East Indies. Being appointed post- 
agent at Singapore for the supervision of the Dutch mails entering and 
leaving that port, he received an offer from Siam to take charge of the 


* The Outlook, July 25, 1903. 
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organization of the post and telegraph service contemplated for that country. 
Conditions, however, not proving acceptable, after leaving the government 
service in 1883 he entered journalism and had some rough experience as a 


war-correspondent in Tongking, during the Franco-Chinese troubles. 


Wounded, he returned to Java and was appointed chief editor of De Lo 


motief, at Samarang. His different periods of editorship of leading papers 


has been interspersed with periods of travel for study and recreation, east 


and west, roaming through the five parts of the world, the old and the 
new. In 1903, then being chief editor of the Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, 


Batavia, Java, he was imprisoned for the publication of some observations 
on the opium-policy of the Dutch government, too true to be tolerated in a 
Dutch dependency. After his release, he visited the United States of 
America at the occasion of the St. Louis World’s Fair, and, at the end of 


some more traveling, principally in the western and southern states, includ 
ing Mexico, settled for a year at New Haven, Conn., continuing his studies 


at Yale University, whence personal matters called him again to Europe 
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SOME PERMANENT RESULTS OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA UPHEAVAL OF 1905-06 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We must pause occasionally and take account of stock, if we 
wish to appreciate the full extent of political development and 
advance. If we look only at the events of the moment we are 
apt to get an inadequate or a distorted view. So in considering a 
series of events such as transpired in Philadelphia between the 
time of Mayor Weaver's break with the Philadelphia “Organiza- 
tion” in May, 1905, and the inauguration of his successor on 
April :, 1907, we must take into reckoning the conditions existing 
before and after that period. 

So much happened between May, 1905, and April, 1907, that 
we fail to realize fully just how much has been gained. In the 
matter of the reform of the state’s electoral machinery the gain 
has been little short of enormous. I can best illustrate the extent 
of the improvement in this connection by giving what we may 
appropriately call a “before and after” picture of electorial con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania, and especially in its metropolis, Phila- 
delphia. 

In a letter to Mayor Weaver, dated October 22, 1904, the 
Electoral Reforms Committee called his attention to the way in 
which the houses of policemen, firemen, and certain other city 
employees in four typical wards of the city were utilized for 
assessing fictitious names, the letter summarizing the facts as 
follows: 

That from twenty-two houses occupied by policemen in the Second 
Ward, there was a total of one hundred and twenty names registered, of 
which fify-seven were ascertained to be those of voters who were reported 
as actually residing in those houses, and sixty-three names believed to be 


fraudulent ; 

That there were seven houses occupied by firemen in the same ward, 
from which a total of fifty-one names was registered, of which twenty-five 
were ascertained to be those of voters who were reported as actually resid- 
ing in those houses, and twenty-six believed to be fraudulent; 
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That from the houses of two policemen and two firemen in the Second 
Ward information was refused, and none could be obtained from other 
sources ; 

That from nineteen houses occupied by policemen in the Third Ward 
there was a total of one hundred and twenty-one names registered, of which 
forty-nine were ascertained to be those of voters who were reported as 
actually residing in those houses, and seventy-two names believed to be 
fraudulent ; 

That from four houses occupied by firemen in the same ward there was 
a total of thirty-one names registered, of which eight were ascertained to 
be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in those houses, 
and twenty-three names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from four houses occupied by other city employees in the same 
ward there was a totzl of thirty-seven names registered, of which four were 
ascertained to be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in 
those houses, and thirty-three names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from three houses occupied by policemen and one by a fireman 
in the same ward information was refused and none could be obtained 
from other sources; 

That from eleven houses occupied by policemen in the Fourth Ward 
there was a total of sixty-seven names registered, of which thirty-one were 
ascertained to be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in 
those houses, and thirty-six names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from three houses occupied by firemen in the same ward, there 
was a total of seventeen names registered, of which eight were ascertained 
to be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in those 
wards, and nine names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from seventeen houses occupied by policemen in the Fifth Ward 
there was a total of one hundred and three names registered, of which 
forty-five were ascertained to be those of voters who were reported to be 
actually residing in those houses, and fifty-eight names believed to be 
fraudulent; 

That from three houses occupied by firemen in the same ward there 
was a total of thirty-three names registered, of which twelve were ascer 
tained to be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in 
those houses and twenty-one names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from four houses occupied by city employees in the same ward 
there was a total of twenty-two names registered, of which eleven were 
ascertained to be those of voters who were reported as actually residing in 
those houses, and eleven names believed to be fraudulent; 

That from the houses of two policemen, one fireman, and one other 
city employee in this ward, information was refused and none could be 
obtained from other sources. 


In reporting on the question of purging the assessor’s lists, 
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which for years had been the effective source of fraudulent 
names for corrupt politicians, the Civic Betterment Association 
of Philadelphia declared in September, 1904 (less than three 
years ago), that: 

In one of the divisions in the Twenty-fourth Ward receiving its first 
revision at the hands of the association, sixty-eight names were stricken 
from the list and thirty-nine (erroneously omitted) were added. 

An informal canvass of an adjacent Twenty-fourth Ward division 
showed more than sixty errors. 

In a Twenty-second Ward division thirty-two names were stricken from 
the list and twenty-three added. 

At the beginning of the Municipal League’s vigorous fight 
for personal registration, as far back as 1898, the Philadelphia 
Press, then as now a strong Republican paper, although then its 
independent proclivities were almost nil as compared with its 
later attitude of vigorous dissent from and opposition to the 
local Republican “Organization,” stated that the assessors’ lists 
of voters in Philadelphia had been padded to the extent of 75,000 
to 80,000 names. In September, 1904 (issue of September 17), 
the Press declared that— 

It is several years since any real effort has been made to purge the lists 
and this fact has not only encouraged carelessness on the part of assessors, 
but in many instances has enabled them to pad the enrollment without 
danger. This is done less for the purpose of fraud at elections than to 
increase the representation cf wards in Councils. 

While there was a difference of opinion as to why the padding 
was done, there was none as to the fact that there was padding. 
In a personal conversation with the chairman of the Electoral 
Reforms Committee, a leading councilman admitted that the 
padding of assessors’ lists had been carried into every ward of 
the city, and that there was no place in Philadelphia free from it. 

While Philadelphia furnished the most flagrant cases of pad- 
ded assessors’ lists and frauds in connection therewith, the ev'] 
was not confined to that city. The other cities of the common- 
wealth afforded instances of padded lists. 

The report of the Seventh Ward Democratic Committee in 
Philadelphia disclosed the following facts: 

That an honest and thorough canvass has been made of the qualified 
voters in all of the twenty-seven divisions of the Seventh Ward, save one. 
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In that division we have some doubt as to whether the canvass was made 
independently of the assessors’ list, but in all of the other divisions we are 
able to report a house-to-house canvass. 

In two of the divisions we have been unable as yet to compare the 
returns of our convassers with the assessors’ lists, but omitting these two 
divisions the difference between the number of voters as returned on the 
assessors’ list is 1,263. The divisions in which the greatest discrepancies 
exist are: 

Twenty-sixth, 122; Twenty-fifth, 120; Seventeenth, 117; First, 107 
Sixth, go; Sixteenth, 87. 

In the Twenty-fifth division there are seven voters registered in the house 
of a policeman on the city force, and there are probably only two or three 
qualified voters residing at the place. Definite information was refused to 
our canvasser. In this division there are also a number of employees of 
the city hospital registered as voters, although their names also appear as 
voters in the Twenty-seventh Ward. In the Twenty-sixth Division infor 
mation was refused the canvasser at a number of houses. In the Sixth 
Division there are ten voters registered from the house of a City Hall 
employee who was formerly a member of the Democratic committee in the 
ward. 

In the Sixteenth Division eleven voters are registered from a Repub- 
lican club, which is believed to be a speak-easy, and which is known by the 
name of a prominent leader of the majority party, and in the Seventh 
Division there are a large number of voters registered from a barber shop, 


in which it has been humorously said that the barber votes his cups 


The Philadelphia Ledger in 1904 published the following 
statement concerning the increase for the last seven assessments 
in four of the divisions of the Second Ward. 

The greater portion of this increase is shown in the Eighth, 
Ninth, Thirteenth, and Twenty-third Divisions. The following 


table shows this in detail: 
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Between the May, 1904, and the extra assessment in Septem- 
ber of the same year (and these figures and these dates are 
selected because they are for the electoral period just preceding 
the break of Mayor Weaver in May, 1905) for the whole city 
there was increase of 16,650. This increase in four months would 
indicate an increase of 49,950 in one year, and such a growth 
would be at the rate of 131% per cent. a year, or 130 per cent. in 
10 years! To show how great the padding was, the Electoral 
Reforms Committee said: 

We need only recall that between the census of 1890 and that of 1900 
the population of Philadelphia increased but twenty-three and one-half per 
cent. If, as is generally conceded, the population is five times the number 
of voters, the September registration in Philadelphia would indicate a popu- 
lation of nearly 2,000,000. The returns of the extra assessment in Septem- 
ber would indicate that there had been an addition of 83,200 to the popu- 
lation in four months. This would amount to an increase of 249,750 in a 
single year, although the census of 1900 showed less than that for ten years, 
the increase from 1890 to 1900 being 246,733. 

It will be interesting and instructive, as showing the possibili- 
ties under the old law, to take up some individual instances col- 
lected from various sources, the truth of all of which have been 
admitted by those who are in a position to speak with authority. 

An actual canvass of the Eighteenth Division of the Thir- 
teenth Ward prior to the election of November 6, 1900, disclosed 
that there were 35 assessed from the house No. 301 North Ninth 
Street, though traces could be found of but nine residents, from 
the house No. 309 North Ninth Street twenty-three names were 
registered, of whom traces of only four could be found; from the 
four houses 307, 309, 311, and 313 North Ninth Street there 
were eighty-two voters assessed of whom only twenty-one could 
be found. 


As illustrating the looseness of the system of registration 
prevailing in Philadelphia the following instance is given: Can- 
vassers, as they went through a district several years ago, calling 
at various houses, asked if certain well-known politicians lived 
there. As those who attended the door had been previously 
instructed to answer “Yes,” to every inquiry as to voters in the 
house, it was found that the then Director of Public Safety, 
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Abraham L. English, was, according to the testimony of those 
of whom the inquiry was made, the resident of eight houses 
in the same division; as was General Frank Reeder, the chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee. The same was said of 
other prominent politicians. 

Tne following experience, gathered in a previous campaign, 
is illustrative of the same class of facts: With sealed envelopes 
addressed to the names upon the assessors’ list, canvassers went 


to suspected houses and inquired for the assessed voters. They 


found that the people of whom they made inquiries had been 
posted to answer that the supposed voters lived there. The resi- 
dents of the houses where fraudulent names were registered were 
easily trapped by such a series of questions as this: ‘Does 
George D. Baker live here?” “Yes.” “Does I. W. Durham live 
here?” “Yes.” “Does Charles F. Warwick live here?” “Yes.” 
“Does John Hogan live here?” “Yes.” “Why, you are delib- 
erately falsifying,’ was Hogan’s reply. “I am John Hogan; 
George D. Baker lives in the east end of the ward; George S. 
Graham is the district attorney and lives in the Twenty-ninth 
Ward; Mr. Durham lives in the Seventh Ward, and Charles F. 
Warwick is the mayor,” etc. This announcement was sufficient 
to end the interview and to reveal the fraud that had been prac- 
ticed. Hogan met just such experience as this in three-fourths 
of the places visited. 

Several years ago the city was startled by the statement that 
a pug dog had been assessed in the name of William Rifle, and 
that in one of the wards a barber had voted his cups at the 
last three or four elections. In the case of Commonwealth vs. 
Hogan et al., in 1900, in which the defendants were sent to jail 
and served out their terms, it was disclosed that out of 251 votes 
returned in the division less than 100 were legal. 

Prior to the election in February, 1904, Mayor Weaver made 
an effort to curtail the fraudulent voting in the Fifth Ward, and 
as a result of his action there was a reduction of 1,654 in the 
total vote of that ward, or more than one-third. 

Under the constitution of 1874 effective personal registration 
of voters was impossible. The Municipal League of Philadelphia 
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appreciating this fact and the great need for personal registration 
in the cities of the state, in 1896 drafted an amendment to the 
constitution of Pennsylvania which made such registration 


possible. 

This amendment was introduced into the legislature at the 
session of 1897 by the counsel of the League who was then a 
member of the House of Representatives. It failed to secure the 
necessary number of votes in that session. The amendement was 
reintroduced at the session of 1899 (again by the counsel for the 
League ), and was passed by the house and senate, but vetoed by 


Governor Stone. 

Proceedings were at once instituted by the League to test the 
right of the governor to take such action upon a proposed amend- 
ment to the fundamental law of the state. The Supreme Court 
unanimously sustained the League’s contention and overruled the 
governor’s veto. As required by the constitution, the amend- 
ment was reintroduced in the session of 1901, and passed again 
by the house and senate. 

It was then ready to be submitted to the voters of the state 
and in November, 1901, the amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 214,798 in its favor, and 45,601 against. 

The way being cleared for personal registration in the cities 
of the state, a bill to establish a working system was prepared 
with great care and after consultation with leading lawyers and 
publicists. This measure was indorsed by a long list of promi- 
nent men and newspapers, by the Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Scranton Board of Trade, and other leading business 
organizations, and by a number of labor organizations. 

The bill was introduced in the session of 1903 by Repre- 
sentative Hutt, but it was killed in the Committee on Elections, 
which refused to take any action on the bill or to report it to the 
house for consideration. Mr. Hutt expressed his judgment to be 
that those opposed to the measure could not prevent its passage 
much longer. Nevertheless the Electoral Reforms Committee de- 
clared that unless the people of this state clearly and emphatically 
renewed their demand for relief from the corrupt practices which 
then prevailed in the matter of the assessment of voters in the 
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cities the legislature of 1905 would not feel inclined to give any 
more heed to the demand for personal registration than that of 
1903. Nor did it. If anything, that session treated the measure, 
this time introduced by Hon. John O. Sheatz (now the Republi- 
can candidate for State Treasurer), with more contempt that did 
its predecessor. Not only was the urgent demand for a hearing 
ignored, but the effort to secure consideration of any kind was 


flouted and jeered. 

Then something happened! In that very same year the 
Republican “Organization” was defeated and deprived of its 
hold on the Philadelphia situation and on the state treasury, and 
Governor Pennypacker, who had been showing signs of discon- 
tent and dissent from the policy of the leaders of the Republican 
“Organization” called an extra session of the legislature to meet 
early in 1906. 

This body, which was composed of the same men who had 
made up the regular session of 1905, met and proceeded to enact 
not only all of the rejected reform measures of 1905, but more, 
which had been prepared in the meantime, and also undid some 
of the bad work of the regular session—namely, repealed the 
notorious “ripper bills.”’ 

The personal registration bill which was enacted was the one 
approved by the reform forces of the city and state. The lead- 
ing members of the Electoral Reform Committee played a promi- 
nent part in securing the legislation, and Mr. Hutt’s prophecy of 
1903 was fulfilled. “By this measure,” to quote the Philadelphia 
North American, “Philadelphia will take a greater advance toward 
pure elections than by any other legislation that could be devised. 
Personal registration, in fact, is the absolutely necessary founda- 
tion of honest voting.” This was the opinion expressed by all the 
leading papers and publicists, both at the time of the passage of 
the act and after it had been put into force and effect. Governor 
Pennpacker appointed four representative men to carry out the 
law in Philadelphia,a stalwart Republican,an independent Repub- 
lican, a City Party man, and a Democrat. Thus were the four 
political elements in the city recognized. This board, which was 
charged with the important duty of appointing four registrars 
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(to do the actual registering of voters) in each of the 1,137 
election divisions of the city, at once entered upon its work. A 
wide latitude and a considerable informality in the matter of 
making suggestions was allowed because of the unfamiliarity 
with the act, and the short time which the board had to make the 
appointments and instruct the registrars in their duties. 

To facilitate the examination of applicants and to make sure 
of having all interests adequately represented, the representa- 
tives of the several party organizations in each ward were invited 
to attend and give the board the benefit of their knowledge and 
suggestions. In addition to these ward representatives, the 
several city committees were represented by attorneys and by 
clerks who greatly facilitated the business in hand. 

This competition of the several political organizations and 
the fact that every applicant was carefully scrutinized by a 
representative of the opposite party, aided materially in weeding 
out undesirable persons and in securing a high grade of appoint- 
ments. The several party organizations were officially compli- 
mented upon the generally good character of the men suggested 
and for the earnestness and heartiness with which they co-oper- 
ated with the board in securing capable men for the initial 
operation of the law. 

On August 1, out of 4,545 places to be filled, but 108 
remained vacant, of which number the Republicans were entitled 
to 36, the City Party to 36, and the Democrats to 32. The month 
was utilized in securing the presentation of proper persons to fill 
these vacancies, and in making changes incident to removals and 
rejections. On September 3, when the board completed its list of 
appointments (the law allowing the majority party two regis- 
trars to each division) there were 1,863 Republican registrars, 
1,015 Democratic, 1,659 City Party, 1 Prohibitionist, and 1 
Socialist, distributed as in Table II. 

Ample opportunity was given to all the parties to file objec- 
tions to the appointees, who were tentatively announced, but com- 
paratively few were made, the bulk of these being made by the 
Committee of Seventy (a reform body which had taken an active 
part in securing the passage of the measure). 
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Comparatively few objections were filed to the tentative 
appointments made by the board, by far the largest number being 
made by the representatives of the Committee of Seventy. 

There were six objections in the First Ward, of which three 
were sustained, and one was withdrawn; two in the Second Ward, 
one of which was withdrawn; seven in the Third Ward, of which 
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(to do the actual registering of voters) in each of the 1,137 
election divisions of the city, at once entered upon its work. A 
wide latitude and a considerable informality in the matter of 
making suggestions was allowed because of the unfamiliarity 
with the act, and the short time which the board had to make the 
appointments and instruct the registrars in their duties. 

To facilitate the examination of applicants and to make sure 
of having all interests adequately represented, the representa- 
tives of the several party organizations in each ward were invited 
to attend and give the board the benefit of their knowledge and 
suggestions. In addition to these ward representatives, the 
several city committees were represented by attorneys and by 
clerks who greatly facilitated the business in hand. 

This competition of the several political organizations and 
the fact that every applicant was carefully scrutinized by a 
representative of the opposite party, aided materially in weeding 
out undesirable persons and in securing a high grade of appoint- 
ments. The several party organizations were officially compli- 
mented upon the generally good character of the men suggested 
and for the earnestness and heartiness with which they co-oper- 
ated with the board in securing capable men for the initial 
operation of the law. 

On August 1, out of 4,545 places to be filled, but 108 
remained vacant, of which number the Republicans were entitled 
to 36, the City Party to 36, and the Democrats to 32. The month 
was utilized in securing the presentation of proper persons to fill 
these vacancies, and in making changes incident to removals and 
rejections. On September 3, when the board completed its list of 
appointments (the law allowing the majority party two regis- 
trars to each division) there were 1,863 Republican registrars, 
1,015 Democratic, 1,659 City Party, 1 Prohibitionist, and 1 
Socialist, distributed as in Table II. 

Ample opportunity was given to all the parties to file objec- 
tions to the appointees, who were tentatively announced, bet com- 
paratively few were made, the bulk of these being made by the 
Committee of Seventy (a reform body which had taken an active 
part in securing the passage of the measure). 
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Comparatively few objections were filed to the tentative 
appointments made by the board, by far the largest number being 
made by the representatives of the Committee of Seventy. 

There were six objections in the First Ward, of which three 
were sustained, and one was withdrawn; two in the Second Ward, 
one of which was withdrawn; seven in the Third Ward, of which 
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two were sustained and five withdrawn; three in the Seventh 
Ward, of which one was sustained; one in the Ninth Ward, 
which was withdrawn; three in the Tenth Ward, of which one 
was withdrawn; two in the Twelfth Ward, of which one was sus- 
tained; one in the Seventeenth Ward, which was sustained, and 
one in the Thirty-seventh Ward. In a number of instances the 
objections were based on the ground that the appointees were 
ineligible because they held some other public office. 

There were three days of registration, September 4, Septem- 
ber 18, and October 13, all of which passed off without serious 
trouble, and practically no disorder. The following table shows 
the effect of the law as compared with the assessment taken 
under old law. 

Immediately succeeding the last day of registration, October 
13, the board made arrangements to hear the applications of 
those who, for the reasons set forth in the act, were unable to 
attend at any of the days of registration, and to hear appeals 
from the several boards of registrars. Many questions brought 
before the board for consideration in these hearings were of the 
most complicated and important character, involving rulings as 
to naturalization, citizenship, taxes, and residence. Many cases 
were heard and ably contested by attorneys for the parties in 
interest. The work in this connection was completed November 
1, in order that those who wished to appeal from the action of the 


1 


Board of Commissioners to the Court of Common Pleas might 
have an opportunity so to do. 

Four hundred and eight-two petitions to be registered and 
appeals from registrars were filed, of which 326 were granted, 
the remainder being refused. Less than a score of appeals were 
taken to the courts, and in one instance where the board was 
overruled by the lower court, it was sustained by the Supreme 
Court. 

These hearings resulted in the settlement of a large number 


of disputes heretofore ieft to election day for determination. No 


small part of the quietness and general good order of the general 
election on November 6, was due to the fact that the list of voters 
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had been made up in advance and passed upon by an impartial 
tribunal whose decisions were subject to review by the courts. 

It was generally conceded by all parties interested, the candi- 
dates (both the defeated and the successful ones), the political 
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organizations, the newspapers, in fact, by all who examined the 


returns, that the election of November 5, 1906 (which was most 
vigorously and hotly contested), was practically free from 
fraudulent voting, and that the registrars’ lists of voters contained 
only the names of qualified voters. This consensus of opinion, 
which was reflected in the press, in the formal statements of 
both successful and unsuccessful candidates, and in the utter- 
ances of the party organizations, fully justifies the wisdom and 
the necessity of the law. 

The fact that the Committee of Seventy after painstaking 
efforts discovered only eight cases of violation of the law that 
in its judgment should be prosecuted, may be cited as further 
evi lence of the thoroughness with which the law was enforced 
and the completeness with which the result was watched by the 
several party organizations. 

And all of this took place within two years of the date when 
the numerous frauds hereinbefore described were not only pos- 
sible, but actually prevailed ; and what was true of the November, 
1906, election, was equally true of the February, 1907, elections, 
and bids fair to be true of the next and all succeeding elections. 
The establishment of honest lists of voters is an accomplished 
and accepted fact, not only in Philadelphia, but in all the cities of 
the state; for all that has been said about the success of the law 
in Philadelphia can with equal truth be said of Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny, Scranton, and of all the rest. 

According, however, to the official report of the Philadelphia 


board— 


Notwithstanding the effectiveness of the law, experience demonstrates 
that in several respects it needs amendment in order to be still more effica- 
cious. The Board has given very careful consideration to all the sugges- 
tions which have been made to it by registrars and those who have studied 
its operation. 

The hours of registration should be changed from the present ones to 
from 7 to 10 A.M., and from 4 to 9 or 10 P.M. There has been no differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of registrars as to the lack of necessity for 
sitting between the hours of 1o and 4 in the afternoon. 

At the present time no elector may be challenged on the day of elec- 
tion except on the ground of identity, or on the ground that he is no longer 
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a resident of the division. An additional ground of challenge must be had 
for the February election, because a man may possess the tax qualification 
in November and lose it by expiration or limitation before the February 
election. 

The Board has not required a person whose father was naturalized 
while he was a minor to present his father’s naturalization papers or a certi 
fied copy of them, but has allowed him to make affidavit to the fact. This 
has been this Board’s interpretation of the law, but the Erie County Court, 
to whom a case was appealed, has decided otherwise. The present pro 
visions of the Act should, therefore, be so amended as to make the legisla 
tion perfectly clear. This Board favors such a provision as will sustain the 
position which it has taken. 

The Registration Commissioners should have full power to name their 
own clerks and to purchase their own supplies, in order to prevent any 
possible misunderstanding or conflict with the City Commissioners. 

The compensation of the registrars should be increased. Not only are 
the duties onerous and exacting and to be increased, requiring care, tact, 
and discretion, but the fact that they must appear before this Board for 
examination and must perform other duties in addition to sitting on the 
three days, justifies the contention that their pay should be increased 

This Board believes that the registrars should be authorized by law to 
make the assessment for the purposes of taxation now made by the assessors, 
and, moreover, should be made deputy poll tax collectors so that electors 
could have a minimum amount of trouble in qualifying to vote. With these 
added duties the position of registrar would be made still more attractive 
and would likely be sought for by a higher grade of men than if the duties 
and long hours remain, as at present. 

The suggestions made in regard to the concentration of power in the 
hands of registrars will make not only for efficiency and economy but also 
for the concentration of responsibility. 

The last day of registration in the fall and the January day of registra 
tion should be changed so as to coincide with the last day for paying poll 
tax, in order to accommodate the electors; and the first day of the fall 
registration should be the same as the last one for the assessment of 


voters for purposes of taxation. 


Bills incorporating these ideas were introduced into the 1907 
session, and all except those relating to the abolition of the 
deputy ward poll-tax collectors and the new practically useless 
assessors were adopted. 

Reference to the fate of these recommendations is made to 
illustrate the changed attitude of the legislature on the matter of 
honest elections. There were many who thought that the reform 
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spasm would soon end and that personal registration would be 
repealed or crippled. Not only was this not so, but the system 
was perfected in harmony with the views of those who knew 
most about it, and who were most friendly to its protection and 
development. 

This somewhat lengthy description of an important law is 
justified by the fact of its importance and significance. It affords 
a striking illustration of the effectiveness of persistent effort intel- 
ligently directed,and how a great popular uprising may be directed 
toward permanent results. As has been pointed out in a previous 
article,’ the reforms that were taken up and advocated by the 
aroused populace were those that had for years been unremit- 
tingly urged by patient reformers. 

Personal registration of voters, however, is not the only 
permanent result of the Philadelphia upheaval, although it is 
generally and properly regarded as the most important. Nomi- 
nation reform in an excellent shape has been achieved. Under 
the old system primaries were held when and where the party 
committees determined, and the primary officers were nearly 
wholly irresponsible. The only laws bearing on the subject were 
those of 1881, known as the Landis laws, which merely provided 
that a violation of the party rules should be regarded as a mis- 
demeanor! But not one word was said about what those rules 
should contain, and it is needless to say that they were made to 
contain what best suited the politicians in power. Those who are 
interested in this phase of the subject will find it discussed in a 
paper, which I presented to the National Conference on Primary 
Reform, held in New York in 1898, and subsequently published 
in the Proceedings of that conference and in a paper on “Political 
Organization and Primary Legislation in Pennsylvania 1881- 
1904, presented to the New York meeting of the National 
Municipal League by Scott Nearing and Lawrence W. Trow- 
bridge. (See Proceedings of the New York Conference. ) 

The special session of 1906 passed an Act to regulate nomina- 
tions and provided for a direct primary of a most excellent type. 
The primaries of all parties are held on the same day (which is 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII (September, 1906), p. 190. 
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fixed by law) at the regular polling places with the general 
election officers in charge. The voter is given the ballot of his 
party and this is arranged on the Australian system; i.e., the 


names of all the candidates for an office are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under the caption of that office. The elector votes directly 
for the candidate of his choice, and the candidate for each office 
receiving a plurality of the votes fortnwith becomes the nominee 
of his party for that office, and his name appears as such on the 
regular ballot at the general election, without further action of 
his own or of his party organization. There is no convention to 
be juggled with; no delegates to be won over or cajoled. The 
primary is a preliminary election. 

Moreover, the law provides for a simple and effective 
recount where there is any dispute or where fraud is suspected. 
Upon the petition of ten qualified electors, the County Commis- 
sioners are required to open the ballot box of any district in 
which fraud is alleged and to recount the vote. This is a manda- 
tory provision, the commissioners having no discretion in the 
matter when a formal petition has been presented. It is further 
provided by the law that any person aggrieved by the decision of 
the County Commissioners relative to the counting of the votes 
may appeal from that decision to the Court of Common Pleas of 
the county, and the court must hear the appeal and make such 
decree as right and justice shall require. The whole purpose of 
the section of the act thus outlined is clearly to protect the rights 
of all candidates who are made the victims of fraud of any 
kind. In this respect the nomination law is a great improvement 
over the general election law. 

Concerning this law the Committee of Seventy declared 
that it redeemed Pennsylvania “from the vicious system in exist- 
ence for so many years by which candidates were nominated in 
secret by the authority of the bosses and without any action 
whatever on the part of the people.” And of the personal regis- 
tration act, it said it “is more complete and more searching in its 
identification of the voter than the law of any other state.” 

The same special session passed a strict civil service act for 
Philadelphia as drawn by the Civil Service Reform Association 
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of Pennsylvania. This act is still in force although the present 
mayor of Philadelphia is frankly hostile to it. Just what the out- 
come of his opposition will be cannot be forecasted, but if we 
may judge of the effect of similar tactics elsewhere, it will eventu- 
ally result in strengthening the new system. It is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that not only did the session of 1907 not 
tamper with the law in any manner whatever, but it passed 
an equally satisfactory bill relating to Pittsburg, Allegheny, and 
Scranton. 

These may likewise be considered as part of the permanent 
results of the Philadelphia upheaval, as also the passage in 1906 
of a law which provided “that no officer, clerk, or employee, 
under the government of any city of the first class within this 
Commonwealth, shall, directly or indirectly, demand, solicit, col- 
lect or receive, or be in any manner concerned in demanding, 
soliciting, collecting, or receiving, any assessment, subscription or 
contribution, whether voluntary or involuntary, intended for any 
political purpose whatever,” as also another law which prohibited 
officers, clerks, and employees from taking an active part in 
political movements and elections. 

Still another act of importance regulated nomination and 
election expenses, and required the accounts of all such expenses 
to be filed in a public office, and when formally objected to, to be 
audited by a court. 

To quote and adopt the language of Thomas Raeburn White, 
counsel for the Committee of Seventy, and an assistant city 


solicitor— 


To one who is unfamiliar with the conditions of the election laws in 
Pennsylvania, previously existing, it is not easy to understand what a tre 
mendous advance these laws constitute. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in the city of Philadelphia there has not been an election in which the 
majority governed for many years. These laws will restore once more to 
the people the powers of sovereignty which rightfully belong to them, and 
it is believed will prevent so-called political leaders from manipulating elec- 
tions in the future as they have in the past. The work of the special session 
is the really notable thing which has been accomplished, and even now it 
is difficult for those of us who live in Philadelphia to realize that these 
laws have actually been passed and are now standing upon the statute books. 
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The upheaval has had two other important results which must 
not be overlooked or underestimated; one was the nomi- 
nation of Edwin S. Stuart for governor, by the Republicans 
in 1906; and the other, the nomination of John O. Sheatz for 
state treasurer in 1907. Neither would have been considered or 
thought of if it had not been for the events to which I referred at 
the outset. 

Governor Stuart of Pennsylvania, like Governor Hughes of 
New York, believes that ante-election promises should be kept, 
and the resemblance does not end there. Both are men of high 


personal integrity, who believe that they hold office to serve the 
people and not to build up a machine. Both regard their plecges 


as something sacred and binding and not as “something to stand 
on to get in on.”” Both have used the prerogatives of their high 
office to force recalcitrant legislators to do their duties. Both 
have measurably succeeded in placing important legislation on 
the statute book. In the words of the legislative correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, 


Governor Stuart has been more active in shaping general legislation than 
many of his predecessors. This was because he felt that he was personally 
pledged to the people to carry out many promises he made on the stump 
when he was a candidate last fall. His interest was principally directed to 
seeing that the Republican platform pledges were carried out, especially 
those relating to railroads and trolleys, and when he discovered that either 
branch was hesitating about enacting the bills he thought should be passed, 
he promptly summoned the house and senate leaders and told them that 


they must keep their party obligations. 


The legislative investigation of the state capitol scandal has 
been begun and prosecuted in a thoroughgoing manner, not 
particularly because the politicians or the legislature wanted it, but 
mainly because the governor insisted upon it. He also saw to it 
that the two-cents-a-mile and the trolley-freight bills were made 
laws, and that a really respectable and influential railroad com- 
mission was provided for. 

The legislature passed through their first stages constitu- 
tional amendments providing for annual elections by abolishing 
the spring (or February) elections, and for the establishment of 
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separate criminal courts, two measures most earnestly desired by 
the reform elements. 

The governor and the legislature, but especially the former, 
are entitled to great credit for protecting the reform legislation 
of 1906. There was great fear lest the Philadelphia Civil Service 
Act might be repealed. It was not touched. On the other 
hand a good bill extending the system to cities of the second 
class (Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Scranton) has passed. <A 
repealer of the state constabularly (which has done such splendid 
work) was defeated. 

The Salus-Grady libel bill, which Governor Pennypacker 
approved in one of his now famous state papers, was repealed, 
but its one important feature requiring all papers published in the 
state to print in a conspicuous place, in every issue, the names of 
the owners, proprietors, or publishers, and the managing editors 
of the same, was preserved through the passage of a bill to this 
effect. 

Hon. John O. Sheatz was the only Philadelphia member of 
the legislature in 1905 who could be depended upon to introduce 
the personal registration bill. He did so promptly, and without 
parley. He also voted against the rippers and against the libel 
bill, and in favor of numerous good measures. He was marked 
for discipline, and was en the point of retiring from public life 
because he felt that there was no place for a man with a con- 
science. Then came the revolution of 1905-06, evidencing the 
change of temper on the part of the people; and Sheatz was 
almost unanimously re-elected to the legislature, and then was 
made chairman of the Appropriations Committee. So strong 
was his record in that position, and so popular was he, that he 
was forced on the Republican ticket as its candidate for the 
highly important office of state .reasurer. 

Before one jumps to the conclusion that the revolution of 
1905 in Philadelphia was a mere spasm, a flash in the pan, of no 
effect, let him examine the record of things accomplished. The 
accomplishments herein set down represent a very substantial 
measure of progress in the direction of protecting the funda- 
mental liberties of the people and advancing the cause of decent 
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and effective government, and they should afford encouragement, 


not only to the reformers of Philadelphia, but to those of every 


other community in the land. There may be a temporary 
reaction ; but this much has been gained by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania—they have been given a fair and free opportunity to 
express their political opinions through the purification and 
intelligent development of their election machinery. If they do 
not choose to avail themselves of the opportunity—‘“that is 
another story.” 
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Capitalist and Laborer and Modern Socialism. By Jouyx 


SPARGO. Pp. 122. 

Socialism, Positive and Negative. By Ropert Rives La Monte. 
Pp. 150. 

The Right to Be Lazy, and Other Studies. By PAUL LAFARGUE. 
“Standard Socialist Series.” Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1907. 
Pp. 164. 

While socialism seems to me hopeless heterogeneity, I make no 
apology for a certain warming toward socialists, even the most 
exasperating of them. I like the man who has made himself 
enough acquainted with the world to know that change is its law, 
and who is eager to promote inevitable readjustments of life in the 
interest of developing human interests. Whatever else may be said 
of him, the socialist who does his own thinking is fairly sure to be 
of that type. On the other hand, after the best is said that can be 
said of the doctrine, it cannot escape the condemnation of phenome- 
nally overestimating human power to forecast the reconstructive 
workings of an idea. 

So far as socialism is a movement, as distinguished from a doc- 
trine, my quarrel with it is a contention against the practical incon- 
tinence which is a counterpart of its super-sanguineness as a theory. 

One of the most intelligent American expositors of socialism 
recently called upon me to acknowledge myself in error in repre- 
senting socialism as more an agitation than an investigation. Yet 
the publishing house which represents my critic’s type of socialism 
now circulates Lafargue’s dictum: “Our comrades in Germany 
were discussing some time since the question whether socialism is 
a science. Socialism is not and cannot be a science for the simple 
reason that it is a political party and must disappear when its work 
is accomplished after the abolition of the classes which gave birth to 
it; but the end which it pursues is scientific.” (The Right to Be 
Lazy, p. 139.) After the socialists have settled their own differ- 
ences I will submit to all the correction that is contained in the 
results. 

I have no defense for the intellectual snobbishness which assumes 
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that socialism has received its full deserts when it is treated with 
sarcasm and abuse. Socialism has done more than any other phase 
of social theory to ferret out factors in the social process which do 


not get their share of reckoning in our present calculation. Like 


most other heterodoxies it brings to light phases of truth which 
must sooner or later be organized into prevailing orthodoxies. At 
the same time the socialists themselves are very largely to blame for 
their failure to get a fair hearing. The investigators among them 
cannot easily be distinguished from the agitators, and the latter 
indulge in such extravagant tirades that something can be said in 
palliation of the conventionalism which declines to pry behind such 
unreasonableness for a possible relation to sanity. The three books 
before us do not mark the extreme range between scientific and 
neurotic socialism, but they indicate it in a way. From John 
Spargo to Paul Lafargue we cover the distance between serious 
argument and frenzied rhetoric. Each appeals to a constituency of 
its own. Neither socialism nor any other doctrine can permanently 
hold both constituencies. It is as the Irishman said of the coffee- 
room at Hull House: “Yez can have de office gang, or yez can have 
de shovel gang, but yez can’t have both!” 
ALBION W. SMALL 


The Mountain People of Kentucky. By a Mountain Man— 
Witit1aM H. Honey. Cincinnati: Printed by Roessler 
Bros., and for sale by the author, at Williamsburg, Ky. 
$1.50. 

It is only a few years since 
to the notice of the outside world. President Frasi, of Berea Col- 
lege, was among the first to call attention to the arrested develop- 
ment of this great section. It was he who used the graphic term, 
“our contemporary ancestors,” in describing the people and their 
picturesque peculiarities. 

Travelers, magazine writers, and novelists have in still more 
recent years set forth the striking features in the life of the people 
of this region. In doing so, it is natural that they should seize 
upon the peculiar and exceptional features—the making of moon- 
shine whisky, the primitive stick-chimney dwelling, the rude one- 
room log schoolhouse, the bloody feuds—and that the person whose 
information of the region comes entirely from such sources should 
think that these features are common and typical. 


Appalachian America” was brought 
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The present book gives the other side of the picture. It is writ- 
ten by an intelligent and educated mountain man. He shows that 
the mountain people are not descendants of convicts and inden- 
tured persons but of the representative stock of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Pennsylvania. Some of the early emigrants passed from 
the seaboard states through the mountains and settled in the Blue- 
Grass regions of Kentucky and Tennessee; others stopped in the 
mountains and their descendants are the inhabitants of this region 
today. Shut in by rugged hills and cut off from one another by 
woods and streams, they have lived on for generation after genera- 
tion in much the same manner and under the same conditions as 
their forefathers did a century ago. 

In reading Mr. Honey’s book one feels that the author has had 
a double purpose in view—to show the facts as they exist and to 
exhort his mountain readers to move forward. While speaking, for 
instance, of the lack of transportation and of how seriously this has 
handicapped the region, he gives four or five pages to showing the 
benefits to be derived from good roads, the cost to the community of 
bad roads, and to urging the people to mend their ways. 

Mr. Honey dwells but lightly upon the peculiar social customs of 


the mountain people. Dancing, he tells us, is not “believed in” by the 
best people and is passing away. “Apple peeling,” “bean stringing,” 


and 
Socials, where “the songs are strictly religious’ and where even 


“carpet tacking” parties, followed by games are popular. 


“Flinch” is looked upon by some as being a little toc closely allied 
to cards, are the most refined and approved form of social inter- 
course. 

Moonshining, we are told, was once approved of by the com- 
munity. This was when there was little opportunity of marketing 
the corn otherwise, and when the spirit of personal liberty was 
strong and respect for the law was weak. But moonshining is no 
longer generally approved of: 

Out of the elections in nine counties on the temperance question in 1904, 
all were carried for prohibition by good majorities. More than 92 per 
cent. of the mountain counties of Kentucky are under strict prohibition 
laws. 

That the blind tiger is dying hard, though, is evidenced by the 
fact that one revenue collector between July, 1905, and February, 
1906, cut up forty stills and arrested more than fifty moonshiners. 

Mr. Honey shows the general causes of the terrible feuds and 
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also shows how these are dying out with the general advance in 
civilization, business, and the enforcement of the law. He tells us 
that the feuds have been greatly exaggerated and that the mass of 
the people have always looked upon the feudists with horror. One 
cannot but wonder, if this is true, why there has been so little public 
sentiment in the community for the enforcing of the law. 

Farming is shown to be, of necessity, the chief occupation of 
the people and some interesting paragraphs are devoted to the recent 
development of the natural resources and the struggle of the people 
to secure for themselves some share in this advancing material pros- 
perity, rather than let it all go to outside capitalists. The author 
makes no mention, however, of weaving, spinning, dyeing, and other 
characteristic household industries. 

The style is not always clear and one at times is not quite sure 
just how much of a given statement is one of fact and how much 
is what a young and optimistic teacher hopes to see realized. On 
the whole, however, the author has shown up the modern, pro- 
gressive side of the mountain people in a very creditable manner. 
If there is lacking in the picture he gives us anything that is 
striking and peculiar—in the dwellings, the clothes, the speech, the 
customs; if the picture is a rather commonplace one, no better, no 
worse, in no wise different from others—it may be set down to that 
passion for uniformity among us which will not tolerate, apparently, 
anything that is peculiar, no matter how picturesque and striking. 

SAMUEL MacCLINTOcK 


The Lodging-House Problem in Boston. By A. B. WOLFE. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1906. 
Pp. 200. 

One of the characteristic conditions of urban life is treated with 
extreme care and intelligence by a scholar who resided during 
1902-04 at the South End House. The problems of economic interest, 
vitality, and morality are discussed upon the basis of ample informa- 
tion derived from reliable sources: the house itself, the change from 
boarding to lodging, the life-history of the lodger, density of popu- 
lation, birth- and death-rates, crime and prostitution, influence of 
lodging-houses on marriage. Societies which aim to promote the 
well-being of young people of this class will find here materials and 


methods of investigation of highest value. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
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Americans in Process: A Settlement Study by Residents and 
Associates of the South End House. Edited by Roperr A. 
Woops. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1903. 

Even a belated notice of this interesting and illuminating de- 
scription of the north and west ends of Boston may help to do justice 
to a study which is creditable to the writers and suggestive of similar 
faithful observations in other localities. The residents of a settle- 
ment report what they found by friendly and prolonged contact 
with an immigrant population, the physical conditions, the moral 
influences, the varied interests, the obligations of the city to its 
adopted citizens. Such a book first inspires and guides social work- 
ers in the present, and then becomes an authentic source for future 
historians. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses. By S. A. Kwopr, 
M.D. New York: Fred P. Flori, 1907. 

This essay, first published in German in 1901 and translated into 
twenty-one languages, now appears in a fourth issue with supple- 
mentary sections on home and school hygiene and a sketch of the 
anti-tuberculosis movement in the United States. Approved by the 
highest medical authorities its clear and direct style fits it for its 
popular mission, and the pamphlet has already been read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. The motto accords with the socio- 
logical theory of Ward’s Applied Sociology: “To combat con- 
sumption as a disease of the masses successfully requires the com- 
bined action of a wise government, well-trained physicians, and 
an intelligent people.” 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Das moderne amerikanische Besserungssystem: eine Darstellung 
des Systems sur Besserung jugendlicher Verbrecher im 
Strafrecht, Strafprozess und Strafvollzug in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika. Von Dr. Paut Herr. Berlin: 
Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1907. Pp. 455. 

This volume is the fruit of a personal study of the principal 
reformatories of the United States and of the American and Euro- 
pean literature of the subject. Baiernreither’s recent work covers 
a wider field but is not so exhaustive in this particular subject. 
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Aschrott, Winter, and Hintrager were limited chiefly to Elmira. 
Mittenuaier’s report is systematic but too brief to furnish full 
material for an independent judgment. No really systematic work 
in English has been published, although Dr. Barrows’ collection of 
essays has very great merit. Dr. Herr visited eight of the eleven 
institutions which he regards as typical and collected all available 
documents for the others. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the history and theory 
of our reformatory system; and here he does justice to the British 
anticipation of some of its best features, to the pioneers in theory, 
and to Z. R. Brockway, who first organized the doctrines of the 
movement into a consistent and practical system. In the second 
chapter he studies the inmates of the institutions in relation to age, 
crime, and previous punishments. 

In the third chapter is a clear presentation of the theory of the 
“indeterminate sentence” and its actual administration. Then fol- 
low certain technical details in respect to the commitment of prison- 
ers, the organization of the institution, and the training of officers. 

The fifth chapter is a fine analysis and description of the treat- 
ment of the prisoner during his stay in the reformatory, his recep- 
tion and examination, the classification, grading and marking sys- 
tem, discipline, order of the day, correspondence, food, work, school 
instruction, religious influences, library, institution paper, physical 
improvement, societies, and entertainments. It would be difficult 
to think of an aspect of the life of the reformatory which is not 
treated with considerable fulness. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to the conditional and final release 
of the convict, the parole, supervision, requirement of reports, final 
discharge, and duration of confinement. 

The last chapters are given to a critical review of the system 
as a whole and a consideration of the question, what parts of it may 
be of value to Germany in its revision of the penal system. 

Dr. Herr is by no means blind to the weak points in our system, 
the defects in statistics, the perils of political appointments, the lack 


of a corps of trained officers, the insufficiency of supervision in a 


country where it is so easy to escape. 

On the whole he approves the fundamental principles of the law, 
the methods of organization, and the treatment of the convicts under 
discipline. If we may take this book as an expression of the judg- 
ment of the most intelligent European students who have actually 
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investigated our methods in person, we may fairly conclude that we 
have made a conquest of the civilized world, as we are in turn 
indebted for many of our ideas to the pioneers of the Old World. 
This is the judgment of Baiernreither and Freudenthal who also 
have recently visited America and brought trained legal powers to 
the investigation. 

A translation of this work would be extremely useful in this 
country and in Great Britain and Canada, where its teachings find 
more and more hospitable welcome. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


What Is History? Five Lectures on the Modern Science of 
History. By Kart Lamprecut, Ph.D., LL.D. Trans- 
lated by E. A. ANDREws. London and New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 227. 

Professor Lamprecht, of Leipzig University, is an authority on 
the economic history of Germany and France in the Middle Ages, 
and is writing a history of Germany in several volumes. It was 
not this sort of a historian who used to go into the philosophy of 
history, and so when we find a psychology of history written by a 
man of his acquaintance with facts it is worthy of some attention. 
The lectures were delivered in Freiburg in 1904, and the English 
translation was published the following year. 

Although economists no longer hold so strictly as formerly to the 
economic interpretation of history, it is unusual for a student of 
economic history to be able to tell why it is “utterly inadequate” 
(p. 192). In the same way, however, that the controversy between 
the associationists and the apperceptionists is settled by the modern 
theory of knowledge which shows that both are parts of one process, 
so both the individualistic and the political, the ideologic and the 
economic, interpretations are absorbed into the larger whole of the 
socio-psychologic interpretation. Says Professor Lamprecht: 

The economic life of any period of culture manifests a decided similarity 
to the instinctive and impulsive actions of single individuals As com- 
pared with the higher intellectual life, economic activity bears in many 
respects the stamp of the vegetative, at least after certain general habits 
have been developed, and so long as these are adhered to (p. 188) 
economic revolution not only creates a psychic dissociation, but, correspond- 
ing to its special character, and at the same time intensifying the dissociation, 
produces in every instance numbers of new specific stimuli and germinations 
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of association. New conditions of will and purpose, and so forth, set in, 
which tend to modify decidedly the higher forms of intellectual life... . 
the psychic values of new periods of culture come into existence, as a rule, 
along with economic and social changes (p. 190). 


This theory is illustrated in German history in such a way as to 
show that the development of literature, the new possibility of travel 
and leisure, have had an influence equally with economic improve- 


ment. 

The first chapter shows the progress of historical writing, from 
the epic poem down to present-day pragmatism. Chapter 2 
sketches German history from a psychological point of view, show- 
ing the forms in which the imagination of the people expressed 
itself, and the stimuli which changed the psychic disposition of the 
people. Sometimes the dominant feeling was for political liberty, 


sometimes for religion, sometimes for art. From the whole, the 
author concludes that all culture periods may pass through similar 
cycles of psychic development, which he calls “symbolism,” “typ- 
ism,” “conventionalism,” “individualism,” and “subjectivism”—the 
last including Classicism and Romanticism. He calls the time since 
1870 the latter half of the Romantic period, and considers the transi- 
tion to the present period of German history highly instructive for 
the study of the psychological mechanics which underlies all periods 
of culture. From what he says we may conclude that an investiga- 
tion into the psychology of the classes that compose the govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the body of the people on the other, is 
the most important step in the interpretation of history. The new 
economic development stands perhaps first in point of time, it is 
followed by new class formations, and this by a breaking-up of old 
habits of thought and association, and the formation of new sciences 
to investigate the world as it appears to the newly awakened mind. 

Professor Lamprecht says a new temperament has been pro- 
duced by the changed conditions—Reizamkeit or nervosity, with its 
characteristic literature, poetry, and art, which are realism, natural- 
ism, and impressionism. Each of these forms of expression is an 
attempt to mirror a chaos of new stimuli upon which apperception 
must go to work. 

The first wholes into which the modern mind has classified the 
world are symbols; that is, in symbolic art and the drama. Ger- 
many started over again on the cycle of a new culture period, and 
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since 1870 a return to the great unities, society and the state, has 
been in progress. The parallel is everywhere closely drawn between 
the individual and the social processes of change—dissociation, 
autosuggestion (p. 11), and the great danger of abnormal forms of 
development from epidemic suggestion. The most important condi- 
tion of healthy growth, both for the individual and for society, is the 
energy of aim perceptions. Freedom of will exists when these are 
sound and well grounded. When they are not so, there is vacilla- 
tion, and abnormal aims set in. At the present time (speaking of 
Germany of course) science is merely objective, art is becoming 
barren, egoism rules the day ; altruism, self-sacrifice, and moral ideal- 
ism are all crowded to the wall—these symptoms denote the end of a 
period, while the growth of individuality and the search for new 
ideals indicate the coming of a new period with a new culture 


dominant. 
In the fourth lecture the author concludes that there is in history 


a psychic scope which may be traced in the history of the nation 
(p. 154). History is a kaleidoscope (p. 167), with a certain number 
of group possibilities in elementary psychic phenomena, and the 
pictures included in these possibilities are produced, now in this way, 


now in that, by exterior incitations. 

This analysis of the psychic process of social change represents 
the high-water mark of social psychology at the present time. Most 
articles on the subject in American journals indicate the field of 
social psychology and some subjects which may profitably be investi- 
gated. Professor Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, has con- 
tributed the most psychological analysis of the social process as 
shown in revolutions. Dr. Veblen has made a most brilliant study 
of the psychology of one class. Professor Lamprecht makes a 
valuable suggestion for the study of psychic changes in America 
when he says that there is some connection between the emergence 
of individuality and high finance. The stages of the culture epochs 
in American history have not been indicated by anyone, but there is 
a concurrence at the present time of individualism and high finance, 
and a general belief that we are approaching a new stage of our 
existence. Another suggestion for the theoretical economist is the 
following: “What are the constantly recurring economic factors of 
each period which are so uniformly followed by the development 


of other higher intellectual values ?” Canoure M. Hu 
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Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development: 
Study in Social Psychology. By JAMEs Mark BaLpwIn. 
Fourth Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
Pp. xxvi+606. 

This fourth edition of Professor Baldwin's well-known work 
would call for only the briefest notice, were it not that the new 
matter (which also appeared in the third edition) is almost wholly 
in the nature of a reply to his critics. As one of the critics replied 
to, the writer would like to raise a few questions. 

In replying to certain criticisms Professor Baldwin says that 
he accepts them as a sociologist, but not as a social psychologist (pp 
6-8); elsewhere he insists upon a distinction between social psy- 
chology and sociology (p. 531). In the book as a whole, however— 
which he describes as a text in social psvchology—he repeatedly 
refers to his objective point as “a theory of society” (e. g., pp. 90, 


193,294) ;and Book II on “Society” is simply a psychological theor) 


of social organization and progress. Professor Baldwin, therefore, 
apparently understands by social psychology a psychological theory 
of social organization and evolution. But wherein does this differ 
from sociology? Is not social psychology defined thus simply the 
psychological aspect of sociology? How can, then, one say that he 
rejects as a social psychologist what he accepts as a sociologist ? 
Again, Professor Baldwin says that the “other factors” in the 
social process than imitation, to which his critics call attention, are 
“socionomic” rather than “social” (pp. 5-8). But if the social is 
the interindividual—anything that involves the interaction of indi- 
viduals—as Professor Baldwin himself seems to assume throughout 
the book, how is it that only one native impulse, imitation, can be 
regarded as “social,” while all the other native impulses, such as 
rivalry and sex-attraction, must be regarded as merely 
No psychological sociologist denies that purely physical conditions are 
“socionomic” rather than “social ;’ but why mental processes which 


‘ 


‘socionomic” ? 


enter into the interaction of individuals quite as much as the imita- 


tive impulse are merely “socionomic” is difficult to see. 

Finally, the whole argument of Professor Baldwin's book is that 
society is a product of self-consciousness; that it depends in all 
phases of its evolution upon the development of the self-thought. 
Accordingly, he finds the matter of social organization to be 
thoughts; and he denies that animal associations constitute true 
societies, since animals do not possess self-consciousness. Does not 
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this make human society a purely intellectual construction? Is not 
this an ultra-psychological view which neither the sociologist nor 
the psychologist who takes biology into account can afford to 


countenance ? 

Many other similar questions suggest themselves ; but these will 
suffice to show that some of Professor Baldwin's critics may feel 
that he has not answered their objections. Elsewhere the reviewer 
has briefly criticized the imitation theory of mental development,’ 
upon which Professor Baldwin’s sociological theories rest. 

In spite of all criticisms, however, Professor Baldwin’s book is 
an invaluable one to every student of sociology, and it remains, up 
to the present, the only systematic attempt in the English language 
to apply modern genetic and functional psychology to the interpre- 
tation of social organization and evolution. 

CuHaARLEs A. ELLwoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Riallaro: The Archipelago of Exiles. By Goprrey SweveEN. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1go1. Pp. 
iv-+420. $1.50. 

Limanora: The Islands of Progress. By Goprrey SwWEVEN. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 
IX+711. $1.50. 

It is rare that works of fiction deserve serious notice in a 
scientific journal; but the above two books, written by Mr. James 
Collier, one of Spencer’s assistants and compiler of the volumes on 
the French and the English in Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, 
certainly deserve such notice, if any fiction does. They belong to 
the class of utopian romances, but in breadth and height of imagi- 
nation, in grasp of scientific and philosophic principles, and in 
scientific suggestiveness they are far above most works of their 
class. 

The new Utopia which the author describes is one of an archi- 
pelago of islands, supposed to lie somewhere in the South Sea and 
to be surrounded by a ring of mist which shuts it off from the rest 
of the world. Here, ages ago, a people, already far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, undertook an experiment in artificial selection, 
or stirpiculture on their own population, by exiling to the neighbor- 
ing islands all who varied unfavorably—not only the criminal, the 
vicious, and the physically degenerate, but liars, hypocrites, sensual- 
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ists, egotists, and all who were socially undesirable. The social 


results of this experiment, after ages have passed, both among 
the original population and among the exiles, are depicted for us 
by the author. 

The first volume, as its subtitle indicates, is devoted to describ- 
ing the various types of social life found in the islands occupied 
by the exiles. Each island represents some arrested or degenerate 
type of human society; thus one island is populated by hypocrites, 
whose whole social life is one of sham and cant; another by sensu- 
alists, among whom animalism reigns supreme; another by militar- 
ists, whose sole object in life is military glory. There are even islands 
specially set apart for journalists and book-reviewers! The picture 
of the life in each island is, in effect, a striking caricature of some 
phase of western civilization, while the whole book amounts to a 
bitter satire upon the weak points in present European and Ameri- 
can society. The various great types of human society are passed 
in review—slavery, militarism, capitalism, and communistic social- 
ism—their weaknesses laid bare, and their social implications sub- 
jected to scathing criticism. It is a pity that all this withering 
satire on existing social conditions and proposed social schemes is 
hidden in a book which is far from a popular character; for though 
it abounds in striking passages, it has not that lightness of style and 
humor which are necessary for popular success in satirical litera- 
ture. 

The second volume describes the wonderful social progress 
which took place in the central island, “Limanora,” after the weed- 
ing-out of all the inferior and undesirable elements. The social 
utopia which results, as depicted for us by Mr. Collier, differs 
from nearly all preceding utopias constructed by social thinkers, in 
that continued progress is its dominant feature, and science is the 
basis of this progress. The most wonderful scientific discoveries 
are made. Man becomes practically master, not only of physical 
nature, but of himself, and of his mind as well as of his body. 
Even earthquakes are largely controlled by artificial perforations 
of the earths crust, while the weather is strictly regulated to meet 
the needs of a scientific agriculture and horticulture. Of course, 
many things might be criticized in the book as fantastic. But what 
is the use of criticizing a utopia where architecture is literally 
“frozen music,” where men live to be as old as Methuselah, and 
where the population is as much at home in the air as are the birds? 
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The work is evidently primarily one of the imagination; and 
judged as such it must be ranked high. But it is more than that. 
There is scarcely a page of the book which is not thought-pro- 
voking. There is a wealth of ideas in it about human life and 
society, physical nature, and even the constitution of the universe 
itself, which bewilders. On account of their stimulating and sug- 
gestive qualities, therefore, these two books by Mr. Collier deserve 
a wide circle of intelligent readers. They especially deserve reading 
by all who are pondering the problem of human progress. If we 
were to venture a general estimate of these books, we would have 
to say that eventually they must rank high among the masterpieces 
of utopian literature. 

CHARLES A. ELLWwoop 


UNIVERSITY oF MIssovuRI 


Riches and Poverty. By L. G. CutozzaA Money. London: 
Methuen Co., 1906. Pp. xx+342. 

The author finds that one-half of the entire national income of 
the United Kingdom is taken by one-ninth of the population, and 
one-third of it by one-thirtieth of the population. Five millions out 
of a population of forty-three millions own nearly all the national 
wealth, while one-seventieth of the people own more than one-half 
of the national wealth. The population of the United Kingdom is 
a poor people thinly veneered by the well-to-do. The congestion of 
capital, the appreciation of securities, watered stocks, the unearned 
increment of “sleeping partners,” increase the already dispropor- 
tionate share of those who wait; while business depressions, the 
precariousness of employment, accident, disease, and physical failure 
cut down the uncertain share of those who work. Parallel with this 
wasting of the laborer’s personal substance goes the wasting of the 
capitalist’s impersonal superfluity of naughtiness. But they are 
more than parallels. The latter sucks its life from the former, but 
returns unto it no fertilization. To the error of distribution is charged 
the undernourishment of the poor, especially of mothers, infant 
mortality, the employment of women, inferior schooling, and the 
overcrowding in cities. Incidentally, palliatives must be used while 
the remedies are working themselves out. Hence charity and old- 
age pensions must find support. The wastes of production can be 
turned into savings only by governmental ownership of the. means of 
production. The error of distribution can be overcome in part by a 
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revised income tax and a new schedule of death duties. But “to 
deal with causes we must strike at the error of distribution by 
gradually substituting public ownership for private ownership of 
the means of production.” 

The foregoing is the fabric of argument presented by the author. 
Through it runs the thread of socialistic theory. This does not 
obtrude itself so much as may possibly seem from the skeleton out- 
line given. The author presents an abundance of statistics in large 
figures. They leave a slight suspicion that they have been interpreted 
with a “single-barreled” canon of criticism and one eye squinted 
shut. On some individual topics, however, they may be found 
quite satisfactory. 

T. J. Ritey 


Among Country Schools. By W. J. Kern, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Winnebago Co., Ill. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Among Country Schools is just the kind of source-book the 
country teacher should have. It is full of suggestions, and invari- 
ably tells where material can be found and how to get it. It is 


explicit and concrete. It is not a theory, but an account of things. 


T. J. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Le Mouvement Sociologique Internationai.— In laying out constructive 
work in sociology, M. Cyr. Van Overbergh in the first number of the transformed 
organ of the Belgian Sociological Society, Le Mouvement Sociologique Inter- 
national, for March, 1907, proposes the following questionnaire : 

1. Definition of sociology. 

2. General history of sociology. 

Sociology in the classification of the sciences. 
Method. 

Classification of social structures. 

The formation of social structures, 

The preservation of social structures, 

The evolution of social structures. 

9. The decay and disappearance of social structures. 

He regards these as fundamental topics which may be analyzed and sub- 
divided according to the character of the sociological undertaking. 

The purpose of Le Mouvement Sociologique -International is to cover, as 
broadly and as practically as possible, the field of sociology with the view to obtain 
a complete and orderly documentation of the science. To that end in this 
number of the journal there appears the first part of a systematic arrangement 
of Ward’s Pure Sociology (Sociologie pure). The French translation of this 
work by Ferdinand Weil, in 1906, is followed, and the analysis is arranged in 
the order of the questionnaire above given. One topic is given upon a page and 
the pages are perforated so that they may easily be detached and rearranged, 
reclassified, or made the basis of more extended treatment. There is also made 
a similar systematic arrangement of the avai! -.c¢ material bearing on the Congo 
tribe, the A-Babua. This material can be —‘assified to meet the plans of any 
person desiring to make use of the d- 4 furnished. This may be shown by 
examples of the pages under the gener heading, “Intellectual Life’—(a) Arts: 
123, Writing; 124, Language; 125, Painting; 126, Dancing; 127, Singing; 128, 
Music; 129, Sculpture. 

While some of the sections read like the chapter on “The Snakes of 
Irelanc,” it is easy to see that the systematic arrangement of similar data in 
regard to many peoples would be of great value. The journal also contains an 
article upon the evolution of modern Europe, as well as book reviews. This 
attempt at orderly presentation of sociological matter is certainly valuable and 
suggestive in many ways. G. G. W. 


Parties and Classes.—1. Party spirit is an ensemble of tendencies, ideas, 
and passions. By tacit accord this rise gives to a certain organization: the 
collective person is substituted for the individual person. 

2. Elements of the party: The characteristic traits of the party of opposi- 
tion are hatred of existing institutions and hope for reform. The causes of 
discontent lie in the conditions, but they are also due to the internal dispositions 
of the members of the party. The profession determines the fundamental 
tendencies of each member of society. The real cause of a hostile or favorable 
disposition resides invariably in the professional interests. Trouble in the social 
function, whatever it may be, is the origin of the great currents of ideas, 
tendencies, and passions which form parties and arouse them against established 
authority. 

3. But in a profession not all the members are in the same class or party, 
(a) because of internal causes, such as difference in age, civil state, success 
and fortune; (b) external causes, such as artificial distinctions which the state 
has established by its commercial and industrial legislation, by gifts and favors, 
on the basis of birth, territory, fortune, and religion.—Arthur Bauer, in Revue 
international de Sociologie, January, 1907. &. 
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